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JAPANESE RACE PROPAGANDA 


By SAUL K. PADOVER 


THE ARTICLE below is an attempt to view 
Japanese propaganda techniques in the context 
of increasing national and racial cleavages 
throughout the world. The Japanese, seizing 
upon already existent frictions, have taken a 
leaf from the German rule book in the matter 
of driving racial wedges. The author points out 
that the success or failure of such Japanese 


large measure upon our ability to face up to 
and solve the problem of the world’s “second- 
class citizens.” 

Mr. Padover, well known as an historian, is 
the author of biographies of Jefferson and 
Wilson. More recently he has published an 
analysis of international diplomacy in his Secret 
Diplomacy. 








racial propaganda campaigns will depend in 


on way in which the Japanese, whom the Fascists have ingenuously 
dubbed “yellow Aryans,” have taken up the weapon of racism with 
which to beat down the white man’s civilization, makes a curious and 
disconcerting story. 

In this, as in so many other things, the Nipponese have copied the 
West, especially Germany, the home of auto-intoxicating words. It was 
from Hitler that the Japanese learned the explosive potency of “race” as 
a propaganda instrument. 

The dogma of race is an ugly weapon in the hands of the Axis 
precisely because it has no scientific validity. But it has, apparently, a 
visceral appeal to large masses of men. Informed people, of course, know 
that there are no superior races nor inferior races, nor indeed pure races 
at all. It is an established historic fact that all major peoples are mixed 
and that culture is the cumulative product of multi-hued mankind, not 

1 The widely misused term “Aryan” to describe a particular “race” has a queer history. In 1783, 
Sir William Jones, an English scholar, went to India as a judge and began to study Sanskrit. It 
was he who first used the term Arya in a purely linguistic sense—denoting “noble” as applied to 
deities. Following him, philologists employed the word in a strictly linguistic sense, to describe a 
certain Asiatic group of languages. 

Then came the German professors. In 1818, August Wilhelm von Schlegel became professor 
of Sanskrit at Bonn and popularized that language. In 1848 Max Mueller, the philologist, settled 
at Oxford and, through his writings, introduced the concept of “Aryan race” in England. This 
was taken up by such writers as Carlyle and Froude and given wide currency. Mueller himself 
recognized his error—that the term was purely linguistic and that there was no such thing as an 
“Aryan race’’—and protested against its use. “To me,” he wrote, “an ethnologist who speaks 
of Aryan race, Aryan blood, Aryan eyes and hair, is as great a sinner as a linguist who speaks of 


a dolichocephalic dictionary or a brachycephalic grammar” (Mueller, Biographies of Words, 
1888). But he protested in vain. 
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the monopoly of any mystically Chosen Tribe.* The “blood” explanation 
of any event is pure fraud. “Blood,” William Penn once remarked, “has 
no intelligence in it, and is often spurious and uncertain.” Abraham Lin- 
coln, too, pointed a shrewd finger at the racists of his time. The argu- 
ments about inferior races, he said in 1858, “are the arguments that kings 
have made for enslaving the people in all ages of the world.” Even Mus- 
solini denied the existence of pure races. In 1933 the Duce exclaimed: 
“Of course there are no pure races left. . . . Successful crossings have 
often promoted the energy and beauty of a nation. Race! It is a feeling, 
not a reality; ninety-five per cent, at least, is feeling. . . . National pride 
has no need for the delirium of race.” But that was before he became 
dazzled by the halo on the Fuehrer’s brow. 

Der Fuehrer, too, curiously enough, did not fool himself about the 
validity of his racial claims. He knew that it was nonsense, but nonsense 
that could be converted into dynamite. He told Rauschning: “I know 
perfectly well, just as well as all these tremendously clever intellectuals, 
that in the scientific sense there is no such thing as race. .. . I as a politi- 
cian need a conception which enables the [old] order . . . to be abolished. 
... The conception of race serves me well. It disposes of the old order.” 
To concretize this concept of race for aggressive purposes, Hitler chose 
the least defended and most vulnerable ethnic-religious group in the 
population, the Jews; on them he sharpened his racial knife and against 
them he united his followers. (There is an old French saying: People 
don’t unite for, they unite against.) “Anti-Semitic propaganda in all 
countries,” Hitler said, “is an almost indispensable medium for the 
extension of our political campaign.” 

This development in the war of race was not without its inner logic. 
Obviously the proposition of a superior race implies an inferior one. 
Without a sub-race there could be no super-race. That was quite clear. 
But the whole concept, fashioned as it was for political-aggressive pur- 
poses, could not remain a mere article of passive dogma. Racism de- 
manded action. Action against whom? Clearly against the sub-race. 
Where? Everywhere. Men of the Jewish faith lived everywhere. Hence 
it was the sacred duty of the superior race to step in and crush the sub- 


2 “Tt must be understood as a fundamental axiom that heredity is a matter of transmission of 
qualities from parents to children, that in every race are contained so many different forms that 
the characteristics of the race are merely the conglomerate of all the numerous distinct lines of 
descent contained in the population.” Franz Boas, Aryans and Non-Aryans, p. 4. 
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race in every country where it existed. Nazism thus had a perfectly 
worked out “system” of rationalization for its aggressions. The Chosen 
People became the chosen enemy of the Chosen Tribe. Had the Jewish 
scapegoat not been available, another one would have had to be found, or 
Nazism would have had to limp along on fragile doctrinaire crutches. 

Race propaganda and race doctrine—racism—helped Hitler, in 
short, to obtain bloodless victories. First, it rallied the defeated and frus- 
trated German people behind the Nazi leadership. Secondly, it helped to 
disrupt Germany’s neighbors internally (vide the Sudeten “issue” in 
Czechoslovakia). From that to an attempt at world domination was a 
logical, and inevitable, step. 

All this was not lost on another “Chosen People” on the other end 
of the globe. Thousands of miles away, the Japanese followed Hitler's 
technique with precise attention, missing not a trick. The magic of race 
seemed to have worked wonders and to have performed miracles in 
Europe; it enabled the Nazis, the Nipponese observed, to get away with 
murder, literally. The German people, taught to despise other “races” 


, as inferior, were thereby hardened to condone every outrage against 


non-Germans. Why could not the Japanese ruling class do in the name 
of bushido what the Nazi clique did under the symbol of the swastika? 
The Japanese took careful note of the Hitler dogma of the Herrenvolk 
being divinely ordained to rule over the slave-folk (i.e., non-Germans). 
To be sure, the Nazis affirmed in the words of Hermann Gauch (The 
New Basis of Racial Research), that “the non-Nordic man occupies an 
intermediate position between the Nordics and the animals, next to the 
anthropoid ape. . . . He is really no man at all... , sub-human.” But the 
Japanese were sure that this did not apply to them. They were not, in 
any case, concerned with the German brand of racial mysticism, for they 
had their own; they were interested in German technique. The men of 
Nippon saw that racism—like radio, bombing planes, telephones, and 


'_ rifles—was a machine that worked. So they adopted it. 





JAPANESE CLAIM TO WORLD DOMINATION 


Thus the “yellow Aryans” of Nippon, watching the European dance 
of death, learned quickly. If Hitler could seize Germany and disrupt 
Europe on the basis of a racial dogma and racist propaganda, the Japa- 
nese saw no reason why they could not do exactly the same thing in 
Asia. Wherefor they took over the Nazi race technique lock, stock and 
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barrel—with a few significant differences. They changed “Nordic” to 
“Asiatic” and “white” to “yellow.” That still left them without a specific 
scapegoat—there being no Jews of any consequence in Japan—and so 
they chose “Briton” and, to a lesser degree, “American.” It was as easy 
as that, particularly since there are deep psychological similarities be- 
tween the Germans and the Japanese, who are the Prussians of Asia. 

The Japanese have no modesty in admitting that they are not merely 
a superior race, but ¢he superior race, the genuine Chosen People. “Only 
bad people like the Chinese,” said one Nipponese recently, “need a 
moral law; the Japanese, being Gods, need only to look into their hearts 
to know what to do.” Nippon’s claims to racial superiority make, indeed, 
the whole race dogma a grotesque joke. If the Germans insist that they 
are the superior ruling race, and the Japanese insist that they are the 
superior ruling race, then, obviously, one or the other must be lying. It 
is, of course, not inconceivable that they are both lying. The Japanese say 
that even the Chinese, whose civilization is the parent of that of Japan, 
are an inferior breed. In a public statement, Dean Tromosaburo Takagi 
of the law school in Tokyo, opposed marriage with Chinese, because 
the latter, he said, were “of mixed blood, while Japanese are of relatively 
pure blood.” Chinese, the learned Dean argued, are “ethnologically 
inferior to Japanese.” 

Some time ago, Dr. Tsunekichi Komaki of the Kyoto Imperial 
University delivered a series of broadcasts in which he told the Japanese 
people what Hitler had been telling Ais people—that they, and they 
alone, were the cream of the earth, and that to them belongs the world. 
Dr. Komaki, like Hitler, claimed everything in sight: 


America originally belonged to Asia and the Indians in America 
are of the Asiatic race. Europe, which is a peninsula of Asia, em- 
braces the Mediterranean Sea. The invasion of Europe by the Mon- 
gols (Asiatics) was carried out by sea... . The most important part 
of this sea route was the Indian Ocean, which is part of the Greater 
East Asia [which Japan claims as her own]. Therefore, the Indian 
Ocean naturally belongs to Asia. India, Burma . . . belong to Asia, 
as well as Australia. 


Dr. Komaki did not stop at Asia or Australia. He also claimed the 
Americas. Said he: 


There are many reports that Japanese fishermen went to Hawaii 
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and the United States. Thus, there are many indications that the 
American Continent belongs to Asia. The cold and warm ocean cur- 
rents meet near the Japan Sea, which is one indication of Asia’s 
claim as the world center. 


He went on: 


All culture and religious [activity] are united under Japan’s 
emperor. Originally the Asiatic race came from a Japanese strain. 
The Indians of America . . . are of the Asiatic race. ... Asiatic cul- 
ture is the origin of world culture. 


In short, according to this spokesman of the Asiatic Chosen 
People, America belongs to Japan because it was originally owned by 
the Indians, who are Asiatics. “When Columbus set foot on the Ameri- 
can Continent ..., there had been Indians living in the country. They 
even then recognized it as a part of India; it was a part of Asia in the 
original sense.” 

But the Asiatics (Nipponese, of course) had not tarried in North 
America. They went farther South. The people of “Japanese race” 
advanced along the shore of Alaska and North America “as far as the 
coast line of Peru. ... Traces we find in the Andes districts in Peru give 
clear evidence of a cultural connection with sun worship which is char- 
acteristic of Japan.” 

After having thus staked out a racial claim to Asia, Australia, and 
the Americas, the Kyoto professor cast his eye upon the other continents. 
Of Africa he said: “Africa is also a part of Asia. In ancient Greece, it 
was considered a part of the Asiatic Continent. The Mediterranean was 
so considered by Alexander the Great.” 

And what about Europe? Was that continent an exclusively Nordic 
domain? Not at all, said Professor Komaki: “In northern Europe there 
is Asiatic blood running thick in the veins of the inhabitants. In south- 
ern Europe, in France, we find many ancient tools formerly used by the 
people of Asia.” 

As for the oceans of the world, Professor Komaki was equally re- 
strained in his claims. He did not ask for much—merely the Seven 
Seas. Said he: 


The Pacific Ocean is a sea for Asia and this must be the new 
idea in the new era. The Indian Ocean must also be a sea for Asia. 
That India belongs to Britain is an inexcusable idea. The Atlantic 
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Ocean is also a part of Asia. The Pacific, Indian and Atlantic Oceans 
were considered separate oceans, but it was a thought [conceived] 
by Europeans. There are no Seven Seas, but only one sea, and it is 
connected to Japan, where the sun is rising. All oceans are to be 
recognized as a great Japanese sea. 


Japan thus considers herself the “center of Asia,” and Asia the center 
of the world. The Japanese race, chosen by the gods, is the race of races, 
possessor of the purest blood. Its “sacred mission” is to rule Asia, and 
through Asia the universe. Nippon is now waging a “holy war,” in 
order “to free Asia from white suppression,” according to a broadcast to 
the Far East by Yonejiro Noguchi. Here, as in the case of Germany, we 
have a combination of the cult of militarism with the dogma of race 
superiority, to form a powerful instrument of aggression. 


BRITAIN AND AMERICA AS SCAPEGOATS 


The Japanese say that their racial superiority will lead to a victorious’ 


establishment of their “New Order” in Asia, and after Asia in the rest of 
the world. First, however, they must clear the ground. In a broadcast to 
the young men of Nippon, on March 22, 1942, Admiral Takahashi said: 
“We must strive for the ultimate destruction of America and Britain.” 
According to another Tokyo broadcast, Japan’s immediate aim is the 
“freeing of Asia from the greedy grasp” of America and Britain. After- 
wards, Tokyo says, “there will be a change in color [in] . . . the Pacific.” 

White domination, however, cannot be destroyed by the Japanese 
without help. A Japanese broadcast said: “Building the new order can- 
not be done by the Japanese alone. Each Asiatic nation must do its 
share. It is our duty to lead them.” Recently the Tokyo radio appealed 
to the Orient: “The war for the emancipation of East Asia has begun. 
Brothers of East Asia, do not be misled by malicious propaganda of the 
enemy. Rise up for the independence and glory of your fatherland. Now 
is the time for you to march forward hand in hand with the Japanese 
forces.” 

“Asia for the Asiatics,” is the Japanese slogan. “Britain and America 
live on Asia’s blood, sweat and tears,” is their battle cry. It is Nippon’s 
duty to “free” Asia and to fulfill the “sacred mission of the New Order.” 
“Nothing can stop us,” Tokyo adds. 

In waging this racial war, Nippon considers the United States its 
foremost enemy. The reason is paradoxical—the Americans, Japan 
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charges, do not believe in race equality. The Americans, moreover, 
despise and mistreat non-white races. 

The most significant aspect of the Japanese propaganda attack upon 
the United States is racial. On the one hand, Japanese spokesmen point 
out that the Americans are a racial mixture, and hence inferior. On the 
other, Nippon stresses the Americans’ contempt for non-whites, their 
scorn of colored peoples, and their mistreatment of Negroes within their 
midst. The fact that there is more than a grain of truth in Nippon’s 
propaganda makes it the more serious for the United States, particu- 
larly as Japan is appealing to hundreds of millions of people who do not 
happen to be Anglo-Saxons. America’s race prejudices, especially where 
Negroes are concerned, provide Japanese propagandists with rich 
arguments. 

About a week after Pearl Harbor a Japanese broadcast declared: 
“Despite the Bill of Rights, President Roosevelt knows there is no free- 
dom and justice for all in the United States. Colored people and yellow 
people are ‘not wanted.’ They are only ‘hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for their masters.’ ” 

After citing examples of Negro restrictions, discriminations, and 
Jim Crow laws, the Japanese commentator asked a most embarrassing 
question: “If these limited rights exist in America, how can Mr. Roose- 
velt promise them sincerely in the whole world? How can America be 
fighting for them?” 

This is a favorite theme with Tokyo’s propagandists. A Tokyo 
broadcast to the Far East, referring to President Roosevelt, stated: “He 
says the United States is fighting for racial equality in America where 
racial equality does not exist. Japan is fighting before God for more just 
racial equality. Let’s not tolerate Roosevelt’s hypocrisy any longer.” 

Other commentators revert to this theme again and again: “Roose- 
velt says the United States fights for racial equality. In the United States 
there is the greatest racial inequality in the world.” “He says the United 
States is for racial equality, while the United States is where the Negro 
cannot be a high officer or ride in Pullman cars. The equality slogan is 
hypocrisy.” 

During 1942's race riots in Detroit the Japanese propagandists had 
a field day. Tokyo lost no time in broadcasting to hundreds of millions 
of non-whites throughout the world how racially intolerant the vaunted 
American democracy really was. Needless to say, Tokyo’s propagandists 
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exaggerated the clash into a major race conflict. The Japanese-con- 
trolled Hsinking radio broadcast to the Orient that in Detroit, “center 
of U.S. war production,” there were “serious riots between the Negro 
and white population.” A Tokyo broadcast to the Near East told of a 
“large scale clash” in Detroit. In its Spanish-language broadcast to South 
America, which contains large numbers of non-white peoples (Negroes, 
Indians), the Tokyo radio described “violent fights . . . in which police 
participated in numbers with numerous injured and deaths as a conse- 
quence.” From this the Nipponese propagandist drew the conclusion 
that there was “internal trouble” in the United States. 

Detroit’s really sanguinary race riots of June, 1943, gave Tokyo a 
further opportunity which it was quick to seize. Both the Japanese press 
and the radio asked, not without unsmiling malice, how such things 
could be “in the land of the free.” To its own question Tokyo replied 
that such things could very well be, because the Americans are hypo- 
crites. “The world can well understand how inexcusable is the contrast 
which exists between America’s actual performances, like this race war, 
and her hypocritical pretensions. . . . The Detroit riot demonstrates the 
true American attitude.” The Nippon Times, sneering that America 
pretends to be “fighting for freedom and racial equality,” asked blandly 
why she does not “set her own house in order before she presumes to 
preach to other people.” 

From the Japanese point of view, this kind of propaganda must be 
adjudged effective, particularly since it is not without truth. For one 
thing, this propaganda plays up American disunity; for another, it tells 
non-white peoples everywhere in the world how Americans treat men 
of color. “The Negroes,” a Tokyo broadcast to the Orient states, “hate 
the United States.” 

BAIT FOR THE FILIPINOS 


Nippon’s ingenuous championing of Negro equality in the United 
States has an obvious divisive intent. Negroes, forming as they do about 
one-tenth of the American population, are thus a powerful minority; 
and Hitler has shown in the Sudetenland how disruptive a discontented 
minority can be. It should be added, however, that the Japanese attempts 
to create subversive action among the American Negroes have not met 
with conspicuous success. 

In the case of the Filipinos, Japanese tactics have been equally ob- 
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vious. The Philippines are of prime geographic importance to the New 
Order in Asia. Because the Islands form a strategic keystone in Japan’s 
imperial arch in the Pacific, it is necessary for the new conquerors to 
win over the Filipino people, who have shown themselves stubbornly 
loyal to the United States. (But, like every European country, the Philip- 
pines, too, have their quislings and collaborationists.) 

To the non-white Filipinos Tokyo has been making frankly racial 


- appeals—told that the white Americans despised them as racial inferiors, 


the people of the Islands were urged to stop being catspaws for the 
whites. On December 29, 1941, when the Japanese forces were closing in 
on Manila, they dropped racist leaflets over the city, telling the Filipinos 
that the Americans had “abused, exploited, neglected” them and treated 
them “as an inferior race.” 


The best sections of Manila, as you all know, have been seized 
by Americans and they own the best clubs, the best stores and best 
residences in utter disregard of your just rights. You are scorned in 
public and made fun of in their exclusive clubs where you are not 
allowed admittance. 


American contempt for the Filipinos was charged to be such that 
they were shoved into the front lines to bear the brunt of the fighting, 
especially in Bataan. The Filipinos, according to the Tokyo radio, “are 
tied together to serve as a cover for American soldiers.” Another broad- 
cast from Tokyo asked the Filipinos to “remember the atrocious butch- 
ery of several hundred Filipino laborers by the Americans.” When 
General MacArthur left Bataan, the Japanese radio taunted him with 
“cowardice” for fleeing from the front and leaving the Filipino soldiers 
to do the fighting. “General MacArthur abandoned his post . . . but the 
Americans oblige the Filipinos to fight the Japanese.” Tokyo constantly 
harped upon the theme that the Americans were using “Filipino natives 


' ascannon fodder.” This was, of course, the Asiatic version of the Euro 





pean Axis’ theme that America was fighting to the last Englishman, and 
vice versa. 

On the positive side, the Japanese made definite promises to the 
Filipinos. If the latter would cooperate with Japan, then they would be 
granted independence and they would be respected as racial equals. 
“Regarding the Filipinos,” to quote a Tokyo broadcast, “we must 
accept them as people of the same race.” 
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OTHER ASIATICS GIVEN BIDS 


To the Burmese, Malayans, Hindoos, Chinese, and even Arabs—to 
the whole Asiatic world, in short—the Japanese are making similar, and 
sometimes identical, appeals. Nippon, claiming to be the most powerful 
nation in Asia—as does Germany in Europe—asks other Asiatic nations 
to rise against the whites under its leadership. “The Japanese,” they say, 
“will free the Asiatics.” This, of course, is exactly the theme of Hitler 
and Goebbels and Rosenberg in Europe; there the Nazis say they are 
fighting to free the Europeans from the yoke of the British, the Ameri- 
cans, and the Bolsheviks. 

Japan’s racist propaganda appeals in Asia are neither hollow nor 
irrelevant. It is obviously true that Japan is the most powerful Asiatic 
nation, that she has been able to challenge and temporarily to defeat the 
greatest white empires. This circumstance has not been lost upon mil- 
lions of Asiatics who have not always been treated with respect by 
their European masters. Yet the Japanese, claiming on the one hand to 
be what they clearly are—Asiatics—insist on the other hand that they 
will do what they have no intention of doing—free Asia from the 
whites. From a propaganda point of view, however, Nippon is in a 
powerful position for aggression. In posing as a champion of Asiatics 
against the whites, she has been able to win helpful friends in the con- 


quest of her empire. A good example is the case of Burma, which, like ~ 


the Philippines, forms a strong block in Japan’s imperial foundation. 

To the Burmese, Tokyo said: “If Burma cooperates with Japan, she 
will realize her age-long desire for independence. As Burmese people 
are of Asiatic race and are Buddhists, as are the Japanese, it is only 
natural that every Burmese cooperate with Japan. . . . Those who resist 
will be looked upon as an enemy of East Asia.” 

There was no overpowering reason why the Burmese should have 
entertained loyalty for the whites; nor was there any cogent argument 
against their changing European masters for Asiatic ones. Apparently 
Japanese propaganda in Burma was not in vain. In June, 1943, U. B. 
Lwin, Burma’s Minister of Education, touring Japan with a party of 
Burmese, broadcast a characteristic bit of propaganda from Tokyo: “We 
have no doubt about the integrity of the Co-Prosperity policy, Asia for 
the Asiatics, and we are an integral part of Asia. We are Orientals, and 
the Japanese are also of the Orient. As Orientals, we are proud to see the 
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Japanese achieving victories unprecedented in history. Therefore, we in 
Burma should do our best for the ultimate victory of Japan in this war.” 

Racist appeals were also made by Japan to the Malayans, who were 
urged to hate “white Britons.” Tokyo broadcast: “A deep-rooted hatred 
that you Malayans shall hold against your British officers and men is 
rightfully shared by the Japanese Army. . . . Men who have been op- 
pressed, exploited and driven into submission are not enemies of Japan. 
In fact, you Malayans should be fighting shoulder to shoulder with us 
against our common enemy.” 

During the campaign against the British in Malaya, Malayan sol- 
diers were told that the white British treated them “worse than slaves.” 
The Japanese said that they sympathized with the Malayans who were 
being “forced at the point of a gun in the hands of your white British 
officers.” Tokyo planes dropped leaflets among the Malayans, urging 
them to use them as “admission tickets that will free you from the 
bondage of British commands.” 

Tokyo also made economic appeals to the Malayans, who were told 
that the white British “have sucked the blood of the true Asiatic people 
for their own selfish sakes.” The warriors of Nippon, Malayans were 
informed, now came to emancipate the Asiatic people from the white 
oppressors. A Tokyo broadcast said: “Why should the British live so 
luxuriously while the Malayans live so miserably? . . . No matter 
whether you are Chinese, Japanese, Indonesian, Indian or Malayan, you 
will have privileges equal to those enjoyed by the American, Briton, and 
Dutchman.” 

It goes without saying that such propaganda, carried on among 
people who have actually been exploited and often despised, is not with- 
out effect. If Malayan soldiers had not deserted to the Japanese, it would 
have been strange. 

CHINA A SPECIAL PUZZLE 


But while such areas as the Philippines, Burma, and Malaya are 
important in the Japanese sweep of empire, the vast bulk of China is 
absolutely vital for Tokyo’s grandiose scheme of world domination. 
Japan’s insular and territorial conquests in the Pacific are limbs, while 
China is the body of Nippon’s proposed empire. Without China the 
Japanese militarists, racists, and cultists could not hope to enshrine them- 
selves permanently in the throne of the conquering gods. 
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Hence the China war—or the “China incident,” as the Japanese 
prefer to call it. For seven years the Japanese have been burning and 
killing and raping in China; nevertheless, they appeal to the Chinese 
people on the ground of race. Tokyo tells the Chinese that as members of 
the Asiatic race they must join Japan in establishing the Co-Prosperity 
Sphere. Japan, the Chinese are told, is “responsible for the development 
of Asia,” but “every Asiatic nation is required to share the responsibility.” 

The Chinese are alternately beaten, threatened, and appealed to by 
the Japanese, who, apparently, do not quite know what to do with a 
nation of 400,000,000 that refuses to be “liberated.” One of Tokyo’s 
methods of overcoming the bland unwillingness of China to be ruled by 
foreigners is to discredit Chiang Kai-shek. Japanese propaganda portrays 
Chiang as a bandit and a tool of the United States and Great Britain. 
Nippon is fighting Chiang, not the Chinese people; thus runs the story. 


The Japanese Army has frequently announced that it is not an 
enemy of the innocent Chinese. The Americans and the British are 
our real enemies. Filipino, Indian, and Malayan soldiers are not our 
enemies because they are Asiatics. 


Premier Tojo said of Chiang Kai-shek’s government: “It is really 
regrettable that the Chungking regime is still continuing its meaningless 
resistance. . . . Japan will thoroughly crush that regime.” 

A Tokyo broadcast in Chinese to the Far East smeared Chiang 
Kai-shek and his government as paid agents of the white powers: 


A small minority in Chungking obtains loans from the United 
States and Britain in order that they may fill their pockets and pur- 
chase arms so that they may fight with the communists and worse, 
to kill their brothers. The United States and Britain have no inten- 
tion of seeing China strong. If so, why didn’t they help China... 
before? People of Chungking, Chiang Kai-shek is deceiving you. 
We should not let him and his henchmen gamble away the existence 


of our nation. Punish Chiang . . . and restore peace and prosperity 
to China and participate in the emancipation of the East Asiatic 
race. 


Tokyo reiterates the charge that “Dictator Chiang” had “sold free 
China to the United States.” Chinese patriots will remember this “as the 
most disgraceful affair of the age.” The Nipponese radio appeals to the 
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Chinese people to overthrow Chiang and his government, and thereby 
help in the “emancipation of the East Asiatic race.” But the Chinese are 
still fighting their would-be liberators. 


INDIA FOR THE INDIANS 


In India, too, Japanese propaganda plays upon the race theme. Brit- 
ish race prejudice is a favorite topic with Tokyo’s propagandists. Dis- 
crimination against Indians and exploitation of the natives are likewise 
stressed by the Japanese radio. Nippon assures the Indians that “we, as 
the race of Asia,” will not stand for further white domination. One 
Tokyo broadcast quoted an Indian professor to the effect that “discrimi- 
nation is terrific in the Indian Army” and that he did not want to “fight 
against Japanese troops when he was of Asiatic race and blood.” 

Under the slogan of “India for Indians,” coined by Japanese Premier 
Hideki Tojo, the Indians are urged to wage a “holy war” against the 
“handful of Britons.” Premier Tojo has advised the Indians to over- 
throw the whites and to join in a Japan-dominated Asiatic bloc. He 
asked: “Will India rise as India for Indians to have the honor of cooper- 
ating for the establishment of the Greater East Co-Prosperity Sphere? 
Or will she permanently stoop under the shackles of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can powers to leave her name to posterity as a slave?” 


PALESTINE FOR THE ARABS 


West of India live Arabic peoples; among them, too, the Japanese 
are carrying on anti-white propaganda. A characteristic aspect of this 
race campaign is its anti-Semitism. Japan, it will be remembered, is a 
country where Jews have never lived; in Japan, Jewish influence, 
whether religious or economic, is noteworthy only for its non-existence. 
Nevertheless, so thoroughly have the Nipponese aped their Nazi friends 
that they have adopted Hitler’s anti-Semitic propaganda too. 

Parroting Hitler, the Japanese radio says that America is fighting 
for “Jewish interests,” and that in America the “Jews are the real fifth 
columnists.” Japan, the champion of the Asiatic races, promises “to 
contribute to the cause of world peace by driving the deep root of Jewish 
evil out of East Asia.” 

This attack on Jews, in a continent where (except for Palestine) 
there are virtually no Jews, is skillfully linked with an appeal to the 
Arabs. For the Arabs, too, are supposed to be Asiatics and potentially 
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hostile to the Occidentals. Even before Japan was at war with the democ- 
racies, the Tokyo radio broadcast the canard that the British government 
had made a “total surrender of Palestine to international Jewry.” Tokyo 
also urges Moslems throughout the world to “collaborate with Japan in 
freeing Asia from Anglo-American bondage.” And, finally, Japanese 
propaganda is creating restlessness among the Arabs and inciting them 
to revolt. Nippon speaks of the “inevitable uprising of the Arabic race.” 


DEMOCRACY AN ANTIDOTE 


And so the Japanese are carrying on a systematic propaganda cam- 
paign for a race war. To cover their own brutalities while they pursue 
their own plans for world conquest and enslavement, they spread the 
smoke screen of racism. Yellow, brown, and black peoples, most of 
whom subsist on a low standard of living and many of whom have no 
cause to love the whites, are urged to revolt and to join, under the flag 
of the Rising Sun, in a powerful, anti-white, Asiatic empire. 

“Asia for Asiatics!” is a phony slogan, because it means Asia for 
Japan. Yet its appeal can be terribly effective and may become dangerous 
to the United Nations, including China. The United Nations cannot 
afford to overlook the inflammatory possibilities in Nippon’s race appeal. 
Racism must be countered with equality; intolerance must be opposed 
with democracy. But before the democracies, both at home and overseas, 
can hope to cope with the Japanese on ideological grounds, they may 
have to do some mental and emotional housecleaning. Perhaps it would 
be wise to guarantee the Four Freedoms to non-privileged peoples, 
specifically and not vaguely. Good intentions and vague promises are 
obviously no longer acceptable currency to some fifteen hundred million 
colored peoples who have been, and are constantly being, stirred up by 
“race.” As Pearl Buck has warned, upon the rock of race prejudice and 
race arrogance “all peoples may divide into the ultimate enmity.” So 
long as Americans and Englishmen look down upon Negroes, Latins, 
Chinese, Hindoos, Semites, Indians, Slavs, and other so-called “non- 
Nordics,” Japan will continue to have a powerful case in her appeal for 
a race war against the Occident. What is more serious is that even after 
Japan is defeated, as she will be, the reverberations of her race propa- 
ganda will continue. 
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DO ROSY HEADLINES 
SELL NEWSPAPERS? 


By ELIZABETH C. WINSHIP 


THE FOLLOWING article examines with a search- 
ing eye the time-honored newspaper dictum 
that rosy headlines sell papers; and, in the 
process, uncovers findings which bring that old 
saw into question. 

Dr. Allport is Chairman of the Departmen: 


and GORDON W. ALLPORT 


Winship is a graduate student at Radcliffe 
College. This is not the first time that Dr. 
Allport has published research on journalistic 
problems in these pages; his “Psychology of 
newspapers, Five tentative laws,” with Miss 
Janet M. Faden as co-author, appeared in 








of Psychology at Harvard University. Mrs. December 1940. 


lL. spite of the many limitations imposed on editors during time of 
war, they still wield a vast amount of psychological power. Through 
the headlines they write they create the picture of the world-scene that 
their public carries in mind for an entire day. Should the picture be 
rosy or should it be drab? The headline writer is usually free to make 
the decision. 

In three important respects, indeed, headline writers are free 
agents: they select the communique from which to draw their head; 
they choose the aspect of the communique they wish to feature; and 
they fashion the final wording with all its subtle connotations. A glance 
at the newsstand will show that editors do not always select the same 
communique, nor choose the same aspect for emphasis, and no two ever 
have identically the same wording. The varied versions have strikingly 
different psychological effects. 


OPTIMISM AND PESSIMISM: NEWSPAPER PRACTICE 


What type of headline is most favored by newsmen? In a period 
when news is neither very good nor very bad, which will appear more 
frequently—optimistic or pessimistic headlines? Seeking an answer to 
this question, we have classified the heads and subheads of twelve repre- 
sentative papers for the period extending from August 17 to Novem- 
ber 17, 1942—an interval during which defeats and discouragements 
were intermingled with successes. The papers are: the Chicago Sun, Chi- 
cago Tribune, Chicago Daily News, Dallas Morning News, Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Los Angeles Times, Washington Post, Boston Daily Record, 
Boston Evening Globe, Christian Science Monitor, Albany Knicker- 
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bocker News, and New York Daily News. The headlines, totaling 3226 
in number, were rated according to the following instructions: 

(1) Optimistic (O): all good news and optimistic interpretations; 
i.e., calculated to give the average reader an optimistic impression, re- 
gardless of justifiability. Example: U.S. NAVY WINS BATTLE IN 
SOLOMONS. 

(2) Pessimistic (P): all bad news and pessimistic interpretations; 
i.e., calculated to give the average reader a pessimistic impression. Ex- 
ample: F.D.R. HINTS AT MEATLESS DAYS. 

(3) Neutral (N): all headlines that are neutral, ambiguous, ques- 
tionable, or unclassifiable. Example: TELLS CONVOY STORY. All 
domestic political news was classed as N. 

Judgments were made without reference to the subsequent text of 
the story. 

TABLE 1 
Classification of All Headlines and Subheadlines in 12 Newspapers 
(August 17—November 17, 1942) 


Number of Head- Per Cent 
Class Description lines and Subheadlines of Total 
O All good news and optimistic interpretations 1918 59 
P_ All bad news and pessimistic interpretations 703 22 
N_ All neutral, ambiguous, questionable and 
unclassifiable headlines 605 19 
Total 3226 100 


In Table 1 the preponderance of optimistic headlines is clearly 
shown.’ There were more than three times as many optimistic headlines 
as neutral during this period, and nearly three times as many as pessi- 
mistic. Approximately one-quarter of the news concerned national 
and local affairs not closely related to the progress of the fighting armies. 
As most of this news was political, it was classed as N. The bulk of the 
optimistic and pessimistic headlines therefore concerns news of actual 
combat, and, as the table shows, the tendency in treating this news is 
to emphasize optimism to a marked degree. 


1To gain some indication of the reliability of this classification the results of two separate 
analyses of the Chicago Tribune were compared. Ninety-three per cent of all items were judged 
identically. The comparatively low reliability in judging N items, 78 per cent, is partially ex- 
plained by the fact that in several cases items in a compound headline were marked O and P 
by one analyst, whereas they were lumped together and marked N by the other. 
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Did the historical tide of events justify all this optimism? It is not 
possible to answer this question in wholly objective terms. True, the 
invasion of North Africa occurred in this period, but only during the 
final week. The eleven previous weeks contained plenty of grim com- 
muniques from the Solomons, from the Stalingrad front, and from 
the submarine zone. Few editors, we feel, would defend their cheery 
headlines on the grounds of the preponderance of happy events during 
the period under discussion. Some might argue that optimistic head- 
lines make people feel gayer, raise morale. About this point we will 





have more to say later. Perhaps the hard-headed editor may say simply 
| that the Pollyanna headline is “good business,” and there let the matter 
' rest. Let us see whether the hard-headed editor is correct. 


DO OPTIMISTIC HEADLINES INCREASE SALES? 


Certainly the newspaper world thinks he is. Just to confirm our 
_ impression, we asked ten newspaper men in responsible positions about 
this point. Nine agreed that happy headlines sell papers. To bring this 
sacred cow to test, the day-by-day circulation figures of seven newspapers 
‘ were checked against the headlines to see whether there was a consistent 
increase in circulation with any one type. The papers were the Chicago 
| Sun, Chicago Tribune, Chicago Daily News, the Boston Globe, the 
Washington Post, the Albany Knickerbocker News, and the Dallas 
Morning News. The figures used were the total net paid circulation of 
rach paper, each day, from August 17 to November 17, 1942, and were 
not confined to street sales alone. Since circulation varies consistently 
during the week—for example, sales are usually smaller on Saturdays 
| than on any other day—the analysis of circulation was carried out on a 
day-by-day basis. Mondays were compared only with other Mondays, 
| Tuesdays with other Tuesdays, and so on. 

The average circulation for each day in the week is given a “par 
'yalue” of 100. On any day a paper’s circulation might be above par, 
| below par, or right on the line. The question is this: are circulation 
figures consistently above par when headlines are optimistic? The 
answer for two of the papers, the Chicago Sun and the Chicago Tribune, 
ned in Tables 2 and 3. In these tables, figures indicate the per 

cent of circulation above or below par for days with optimistic head- 
lines and pessimistic headlines. For example, 110 means that circulation 
is 10 per cent above average, go that it is 10 per cent below. 
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TABLE 2 
Analysis of the Circulation of the Chicago Sun 
From August 17 to November 17, 1942 
(Parentheses indicate number of days) 


Per cent of daily circulation for each weekday on: 


Day The average day O days P days 
Monday (14) 100 (9) 100.724 (o) 
Tuesday (14) 100 (8) 100.119 (4) 101.265 
Wednesday (13) 100 (4) 96.310 (4) 103.833 
Thursday (13) 100 (8) 96.495 (3) 110.390 
Friday (13) 100 (7) 100.679 (4) 99.568 
Saturday (13) 100 (9) 101.027 (3) 96.718 
Average (80) 100 (45) 99.225 (18) 102.354 | 

TABLE 3 


Analysis of the Circulation of the Chicago Tribune 
From August 17 to November 17, 1942 


(Parentheses indicate number of days) 


Per cent of daily circulation for each weekday on: 


Day The average day O days P days 

Monday (14) 100 (6) 98.580 (o) 

Tuesday (14) 100 (5) 112.940 (7) 99.225 
Wednesday (13) 100 (5) 100.972 (1) — 99.799 
Thursday (13) 100 (4) 100.371 (2) 99.326 
Friday (13) 100 (8) 100.045 (3) 99.520 
Saturday (13) 100 (1) 98.461 (2) 96.888 / 
Average (80) 100 (29) 101.894 (15) 98.951 


Certainly the figures in these tables contain no compelling proof 
of the value of rosy headlines as circulation-builders. Where the Chicago 
Sun is concerned, pessimistic headlines seem to be the better drawing 
card; the reverse holds for the Chicago Tribune. These two papers are 
at the extremes, with the other papers falling between. They are listed 
below. The figure after each paper indicates the per cent difference in 
circulation between optimistic and pessimistic days. Plus two, for ex- 
ample, means that circulation is two per cent higher on optimistic days 
than on pessimistic days; minus two the reverse. 
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1. Chicago Tribune +-2.93% 
2. Chicago Daily News + 87% 
3. Dallas Morning News + 84% 
4. Washington Post + 80% 
5. Boston Evening Globe — 02% 
6. Albany Knickerbocker News — 05% 
7. Chicago Sun —3.13% 


The average difference for all these papers is + .32%. 


Are these differences statistically significant? To test significance, 
the largest among them (for the Chicago Sun) was examined. The 
entry of —3.13°% signifies that for the 80 days under consideration the 
average circulation of the Sum was approximately three per cent less 
on optimistic days than on pessimistic days. Applying the customary 
formula for the statistical significance of differences, we find that there 
is a 50-50 chance of getting a difference in circulation of 8.385% between 
one Monday and another Monday, one Tuesday and another Tuesday, 
etc. What these chance factors are, we don’t know. Certain it is that the 
optimism or pessimism of headlines is far less important than the total 
of chance circumstances. For the difference in circulation attributable to 
style of headline (3.13°%) to be statistically reliable, it would have to 
be at least two and a half times as great as the variation in circulation 
due to chance. Actually it is not even half the size of chance circula- 
tion variation. If this is true for the Chicago Sun, which shows the great- 
est difference in circulation resulting from the nature of its headlines, 
it is even truer for the other papers examined.” 

And thus for the sacred cow! Our evidence fails to confirm the 
common opinion of newspaper men. Sales vary widely, yes, but the 
reasons do not seem to include the optimistic or pessimistic coloring of 
the headlines.’ It is true that our data are derived from net paid circula- 
tion figures, and not street sales alone. Yet if street sales are significantly 
affected by the mood of the headlines, the influence of this effect upon 
total circulation is too slight to be taken seriously. 


2 The standard deviation of circulation for the Sun on optimistic days was 6.59%, on pessi- 
mistic days 10.53%. The probable error of the difierence between mean circulation on op- 
timistic and pessimistic days was 8.38%. With the difference between the mean circulation for 
optimistic and pessimistic days amounting to only 3.13%, the chance of this difference being 
other than randomly determined is very small. 

’ Neither, apparently, do they include the weather. A further study, carried on with three of 
the papers above and checked against daily weather reports, resulted in a difference of .54 per 
cent between rainy days and fair days—negligible and not statistically significant. 
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Having demonstrated the questionable circulation value of opti- 
mistic headlines, we take it the next question is this: what specifically 
do headlines do to people’s desire to participate in war activities? In 
short, how do headlines affect active morale? A piece in Time (May 
24, 1943) hints that optimistic headlines may not do much good in 
stimulating citizens to worthy war deeds. 


Since the North African victory, some blood donors are failing to 
keep appointments at Red Cross donor centers. The Red Cross has 
noticed such defaults always increase after good news. 


Should this prove to be the case generally, the taste of the newspaper 
community for rosy headlines may be a more serious matter than we 
figured. If the matter is serious, this article has shown very clearly that 
there is no financial barrier in the way of remedying the situation. 
Cheering headlines do not sell more papers. Why, then, should cheer- 
ing headlines, possibly harmful to morale, be 2 /a mode? 


The article above has discussed the relation of headlines and circula- 
tion. In the following article appears a study of the effect of headlines 
on behavior and morale. The two articles, taken together, may be con- 
sidered two sides of the same coin. The one shows the negligible in- 
fluence of optimistic headlines on circulation; the other points to the 
danger of excessive headline optimism.—erp1Tor. 





———— 
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BUILDING WAR MORALE 
WITH NEWS-HEADLINES* 


By FLOYD H. ALLPORT and MILTON LEPKIN 


THE PAPER reported here is a companion piece Professor Allport is a member of the faculty 


/ to the article immediately preceding. The one of the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship 


deals with the effect of headlines on circulation, and Public Affairs at Syracuse University. The 
the other with the effects of headlines on junior author is a graduate student at that 
morale. It is a contribution to the “psychology _ institution. The study reported here was under- 
of newspapers” which, though offered by men taken as one of the projects of the Syracuse 
who are not journalists, should give pause to Morale Seminar, one of a group of such semi- 
those who are immersed in the daily fever mars meeting in universities around the United 


which is newswriting. States. 


News WRITERS, editors, and publicists come into closer contact with 
the mainsprings of national morale than almost any other group. Theirs 
is an unusual opportunity to turn this relationship to good account in 
the present emergency. What, specifically, can the news profession do 


' tohelp win the war? There comes to mind immediately the fundamen- 


tal standard of news-reporting ethics—the obligation to publish all the 
news, accurately and without fear or favor. There are the further duties 
of maintaining military secrecy, of avoiding hysteria, and of upholding 
the right of free public discussion. All this should be done in news- 
writing, and, generally speaking, it 1s being done. 

But the responsibility of publicists goes further than this. We are 
in a total war. The resources which must be used to achieve a victory 
include the psychological reactions of the citizens. Words, no less than 
guns, are materials of war. The use of words in the public press carries 
with it a responsibility of which editors and news writers should be 
continually mindful. But knowing how to use the words that will help 


' Most to win the war is, in the last analysis, a scientific problem. Actually, 





it is a scientific problem to which we have failed to give any real scien- 


* Acknowledgment is made to Mr. Raymond Rhine for his valuable contribution as co-author 
of an earlier exploratory study upon which the present investigation was based, reports of which 
have been privately circulated among newspaper men. The writers also wish to thank the officers 
and members of various organizations who donated their services as subjects. The present study 


; was made possible through financial grants received from the Maxwell Graduate School of Citi- 


zenship and Public Affairs (Syracuse University), The Penrose Fund of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, and the War Service Committee of the Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues. The aid given by these grants is gratefully acknowledged. 
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tific attention. The present discussion is an attempt to make a start jn | ifour s 


answering the question, “What do news reports do to people’s morale 
in wartime?” 

In order to get the problem in its sharpest focus, we have chosen 
the important field of news-headlines. Headlines are the parts of news. 
papers which are most universally read; frequently, they are the only 
parts which the busy reader sees. They create the first mood and impres. 
sion which subtly dominate the reader as he peruses a news article. A 
headline, if striking enough, may even help to establish the tone of one’s 
work and reflections for the day. Because headlines are set in large type 
and because the reader knows everyone else is looking at them, the 
impact of headlines is the more enhanced. Here, in miniature, we have 
a striking instance of words as weapons. 

Are we here entering a domain which is sacred to the news profes. 
sion? It may be objected that headlining is a fine art and must follow 
certain definite rules which must be acquired by long training. True. 
The headline must tell the truth; it must epitomize some aspect of the 
day’s news. It must be clear, brief, and adapted to typography and 
lineation. It must avoid giving offense. Within these necessary limita- 
tions, however, the headline writer still has considerable room for 
choice. Truth, for example, is a standard to which headline writers, like 
all news men, must rigorously adhere. Different news stories, however, 
may be equally true. Different sections or features of a single com- 
munique may likewise be equally true, equally important, and equally 
adaptable to headlining. 

Now consider the ways in which the headline of any war story can 
vary without doing violence to the many rules of the trade. First off, it 
can play up action by our side or it can play up the enemy’s action. 
“Nazis Retreat at Stalingrad,” or “Russians Advance at Stalingrad.” If 
mixed forces are used in an action, the headline can play up the action 
as “Allied” or “British” or “Australian,” or it can single out the role 
played by U.S. Forces. Further, since every military action is neither 
completely successful nor otherwise, the headline writer has the choice 
of gains or losses, offense or defense. The Battle of Santa Cruz could be 
headlined as “U.S. FORCES REPEL JAP LANDING ATTEMPT” or 
“U.S.S. HORNET LOST IN PACIFIC BATTLE.” And, of course, a 
defensive operation may be a successful holding operation (good news 
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' four side) or a losing action (bad news if our side). To sum it up, we 
can classify the slant of war headlines very easily. 


Good News Bad News 
U.S. GAINING U.S. LOSING 


U.S. HOLDING 


ALLIES LOSING 
ALLIES GAINING 


ALLIES HOLDING 
ENEMY GAINING 


ENEMY LOSING ENEMY HOLDING 


For any one communique, the headline writer is frequently able to 
use any one or combination of these nine types of headlines. Practically 
always, he can choose between a few of them to fit a story. And now 
it's time agaip to ask what headlines do to people. 





METHOD OF THE PRESENT EXPERIMENT 


The only way to find out is to try them out. We attacked the prob- 
lem by setting an experiment in which one hundred and nine average 
citizens were presented with a representative series of news headlines 
and were asked to give their reactions. In two ways this situation differed 
from real life. First, the subjects in each session looked at a whole series 
of headlines one at a time, ranging back over a period of months, rather 
than at a single headline of current news. Second, the subjects in groups 
reacted to the headlines while in daily life one does not, in the majority 
of instances, look at headlines at the same instant that others are looking 
at them. Though both of these conditions may have altered the absolute 
impact of all headlines, they probably had no effect on the relative 
impression created by each type of headline presented. 

The materials used were secured from a survey of about 4,000 head- 
lines, spreading over the latter half of 1942. One hundred and twenty- 
ix main headlines were finally selected, a large proportion of them 
being taken from an extensive sample of headline material collected 
from 12 representative daily newspapers by G. W. Allport and Eliza- 
beth Winship.’ Each of the nine categories of headlines described earlier 
were represented by 18 examples. Eighteen additional headlines were 
‘included to test “passive voice” translations of one of the categories. All 
headlines about Allies used that word rather than specific names. The 





1See pp. 205-210 of this issue of the QUARTERLY. 
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headlines used dealt not with war news in general, but with news of | 


actual combats or of tactical operations. All the important war theaters 
were covered by the headlines. They were clear as to statement of the 
subject, and the categories were controlled and equalized with respect 
to a number of variables of phraseology and circumstance which might 
otherwise have affected the results. Two-thirds of the headlines used 
were presented in the form originally published. The remainder were 
changed very slightly to meet the conditions of the experiment. All 
were first page heads. 

Headlines were printed in 72 point Bernhard Gothic on a card the 


size of a horizontally folded newspaper. Format below the headline con- _ 


sisted of “filler” material of a conventional sort which was the same on 
every card. In the usual place above the headline the banner strip of the 
Syracuse Post-Standard appeared. Appearance of the card at the distance 
from which the subjects saw it was that of an ordinary daily newspaper. 

Each headline card was shown for 20 seconds on an easel in the 
front of the room following which the subjects checked their reactions 
on a numbered scale. Before the experiment began, the subjects were in- 
structed that, although the news in the headlines was not current, they 
were to try to react with the same general attitude with which they scan 
the actual headlines of the day. The scale employed, together with the 
explanation given the subjects, is reproduced below: 


If reading the headline makes you feel very slightly more like taking a more 
active part in the war effort, check 1 or possibly 2. If it makes you feel nearly but 
not quite like taking the strongest part you possibly could, check 9 or possibly 8. 
Intermediate degrees of feeling can be checked on appropriate numbers. 











The left end of the scale (x) The right end of the scale (10) 


means that it doesn’t make you means that it makes you feel 

feel like taking a more active like taking the most active part 

part at all in the war effort. you possibly can in the war 
effort. 


The objection may be raised that this method is subjective—that 
the subject’s checking of the scale does not necessarily represent what he 
actually would do in practical war-effort situations, but only what he 
says the headline makes him feel like doing. Though we cannot prove 
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that an individual will do as much to help in the war effort as he feels 
like doing when he reads the headline, it is not unreasonable to assume 
that what he actually will do will be in proportion to that feeling. And 
it is the comparison of these proportionate effects of the categories we 
are investigating which is our chief concern. 


REACTIONS TO HEADLINES 


Recall that an eleven-step scale was checked by each person tested 
for each of the headlines: x-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10. The “x” was checked 
when the headline didn’t make you feel at all like taking a more active 
part in the war effort. The “10” stood for the strongest kind of desire to 
do something in the war. The first thing to note about reactions to these 
headlines is that not one of them received a mean rating of less than 
“s.” In short, any war news headline stimulates a desire to pitch in and 
help the war effort. From a technical point of view, we can take the 
point “5” on the scale as one would the freezing point on the thermom- 
eter and express the “morale value” of specific headlines in terms of the 
number of degrees above “freezing.” Incidentally, the boiling point— 
the highest rating given any headline by any of our subjects—is 8.5. 

What about the specific kinds of headlines? Which kinds make 
people want to do the most to help in the war? Here is a list of the kinds 
of headlines tested and the strength, in terms of numbers on the morale 
scale, of the war-participation reactions they brought out in our subjects: 


Good News Bad News 
U.S. GAINING 6.48 U.S. LOSING 7.61 
U.S. HOLDING 6.18 


ALLIES LOSING 7.22 
ALLIES GAINING 6.18 


ENEMY GAINING 7.22 
ALLIES HOLDING 6.18 


ENEMY HOLDING 6.85 
ENEMY LOSING 5.92 


The answer seems clear. Headlines which stress how well we are 
doing or how badly off the enemy is bring out significantly weaker 
reactions, less desire to participate in the war effort. Just to make the 
case more dramatic, consider the list of headline-types below. They are 
ranked with the highest morale headlines first, the lowest last. 
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U.S. LOSING 
ALLIES LOSING 
ENEMY GAINING 
ENEMY HOLDING 
U.S. GAINING 
U.S. HOLDING 
ALLIES HOLDING 
ALLIES GAINING 
ENEMY LOSING 





GOOD NEWS AND BAD 


It begins to look as if the gloomier the headline the greater its | 
appeal to action from the reader. To make doubly sure that this was the 
case, we had twenty-five average American citizens go over the 126 
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Fic. 1. How “good-news” and “bad-news” headlines affect the reader’s morale. 
The thermometer readings show the positions of the mean headline means of all 
the good-news headlines, and of all the bad-news headlines, respectively, above the 
midpoint of the morale scale. The morale level of bad news is higher than that of 
good news; and the statistical reliability of the difference is very high. 
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headlines we had collected and rate each one in terms of its goodness or 
‘badness as news (from the point of view of the U.S., of course). What 
ort of participation response did the “good news” headlines and “bad 
news” headlines get from our original group of average citizens who had 
checked after each headline the strength of their desire to take a part 
in the war? The answer is best told in the form of a couple of ther- 
mometers. (See above.) 

Yes, bad news makes people want to do more than good news. The 
next question to ask is whether newspapers are using that type of head- 
line which will make for the greatest civilian desire to participate in war 





activities. 
SOME CONCRETE EXAMPLES 


Just to illustrate the specific kinds of headlines which draw high 
morale responses and those which do not, we drew out of the 126 heads 
wed in the experiment the twelve highest ranking and the twelve low- 
st ranking headlines. Consider first the high ranking, morale-boosting 
ones. They are given below along with the morale scores for them. 








Headlines for high morale Morale score 
AMERICANS LOSE 5 TROOPSHIPS IN AFRICAN OCCUPATION 8.35 
3 U.S. HEAVY CRUISERS SUNK BY JAPS 8.00 
MAJOR ATTACK ON GUADALCANAL OPENED BY JAPAN 7.86 
JAPANESE STRIKE HARD ON GUADALCANAL 7.84 
JAPAN OPENS MAJOR ATTACK ON GUADALCANAL 7-79 
YANKS FALL BACK 40 MILES BEFORE ROMMEL’S ATTACK 7.68 
ALLIES LOSE II SHIPS IN SOLOMONS AREA 7.68 
ALLIES RETREAT UNDER JAP BOMBARDMENT 7.66 
GUADALCANAL STRUCK HARD BY JAPANESE 7.66 
NAZIS MARCHING THROUGH FRANCE 7.61 
MORE TROOPS LANDED IN SOLOMONS BY JAPANESE 7.61 


U.S. SMASHES JAP FLEET IN SOLOMONS, SINKS 
23 SHIPS, INCLUDING BATTLESHIP, 5 CRUISERS 
AND I2 LOADED TRANSPORTS 7.60 


Note that in this group of headlines there is only one which heralds 
good news—and it happens to be very good news. Very good news is 
sometimes a “shot in the arm”; but it cannot be relied upon to have this 
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effect. The important thing to remember is that it is the bad news head. | 
line which will stimulate war activity over the long haul. 
Now consider the other side of the coin: the twelve headlines which 


drew the lowest morale scores: | 


Headlines for low morale Morale score 
JAPAN LOSES 2 TROOPSHIPS IN SOLOMONS 5.38 
ALLIES BOMB JAP SEAPLANE TENDER 5-45 
GERMANY LOSES RUSSIAN RAIL CENTER 5-59 Ei 
ALLIES POUND TURIN FOR SIXTH TIME 5.67 often 
ALLIES DRIVE AT BIZERTE AND TUNIS 5-70 the list 
ALLIES BATTLE GERMANS NEAR BIZERTE 5-71 effect 
ALLIES ATTACK IN NEW GUINEA 5-72 accord 
GERMANY RETREATS AGAIN IN NORTH AFRICA 5-78 
GERMANS BATTLE FUTILELY AT STALINGRAD 5.80 
GERMANY LOSES 30 PLANES IN AFRICAN AIR BATTLES 5.82 
JAPS FLEE TWO ALEUTIAN ISLES 5.83 
ALLIES REPULSE NIGHT ATTACKS BY JAPS ON NEW GUINEA 5.86 


And here, be it noted, there is not a single bad news headline in the 
lot. Every one of them portrays very good news or mildly good news. We 
are winning or holding our own in every last one." 








HEADLINES IN PRACTICE 


To find out whether headline writers were actually using the head- 
lines which are the greatest spurs to war action, the output of 12 large | T 
dailies spread around the country were classified according to our sys , of m 
tem described earlier. In all 948 heads were classified. All dealt with they | 


ege ° ) | 
military actions between August 17, 1942, and November 17, 1942. Here headl 
are the percentages. able. 
| avoid 

1 We should not lose sight, of course, of the general war situation, for this too is a factor in } dimi 


the morale effect of headlines. If a country is clearly losing, and the news has been practically all 
bad news over a considerable period, we might expect the sudden good news headline to have * the ri 
the higher morale effect. In other words, we hope that the morale value of headline categories | emph 
for the Axis countries will become the reverse of their values for us. The case as shown in our | 
results is, however, the one which rightly fits our own situation; that is, the situation of a the tr 
belligerent country which is holding its own or is definitely on the upgrade—and this is the was [ 
situation which we anticipate will continue until the war is won. 
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Good News Bad News 
U.S. GAINING 26% U.S. LOSING 4% 
U.S. HOLDING 8 


ALLIES LOSING 4 
ALLIES GAINING I7 


ALLIES HOLDING 9 ENEMY GAINING 14 


ENEMY LOSING 18 ENEMY HOLDING I-— 


78 22 


Even a quick glance at these figures indicates that newspapers are 
often doing exactly the opposite of stimulating war activities. Compare 
the list of headline types on the left, ranked according to their beneficial 
effect on war morale, with the list on the right which ranks them 
according to their use by twelve important papers. 








Rank by Morale Value Rank by Frequency of Use 
U.S. LOSING U.S. GAINING 
ALLIES LOSING ENEMY LOSING 

ENEMY GAINING ALLIES GAINING 
ENEMY HOLDING ENEMY GAINING 
U.S. GAINING ALLIES HOLDING 
U.S. HOLDING U.S. HOLDING 
ALLIES HOLDING ALLIES LOSING 
ALLIES GAINING | U.S. LOSING 
ENEMY LOSING ENEMY HOLDING 


WHAT SHOULD PAPERS DO? 
The next question is: what ought newspapers to do in the direction 


_ of making headline practice square with morale value? How far can 


they legitimately be expected to go? To require them to employ only 
headlines which fall in our dest morale-categories would be unreason- 
able. Different heads are needed both to convey correct meanings and to 
avoid monotony. Much unfavorable news is also delayed, though not 
eliminated (!), through military censorship. The question of whether 
the run of news is predominantly “good” or “bad” must also affect the 
emphasis. For example, a survey of the communiques will show that 
the trend of the news for the period covered in our newspaper sample 
was predominantly “good.” It was by no means exclusively so, however. 
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There were actions which were indecisive, and there were many com- 
muniques reporting losses by our side and offensives and gains by the 
enemy. In spite of the favorable trend of the news, it would have been 
easy for editors to employ more headlines emphasizing U.S. and Allied 
losing actions and more emphasizing enemy gains without violating 
the truth. 

A little arithmetic quickly translates the morale value of a particu- 
lar kind of headline into the desirable frequency with which such a 
headline should be used. First subtract 5 from each of the morale 
values given on page 215 for the nine types of headlines. This gives us 
the distance of each of these values above the “freezing point” of 5 at 
which the morale scale effectively begins. Now add up these remainders 
for the nine types and compute the percentage which each remainder 
is of the total. For each type of headline this per cent will represent its 
proportionate morale value. It is our claim that use of a certain type of 
headline should be governed by its proportionate morale value. Now we 
can see at a glance on which types of headlines newspapers, according 
to our criterion, have been falling down. 








Per cent should How newspapers 
Type of headline Per cent used be used missed it 
U.S. LOSING (Or LOSSES) 4% 18% 14°%, too few 
U.S. HOLDING 8 8 
U.S. GAINING 26 10 16°, too many 
ALLIES LOSING (Or LOSSES) 4 15 11° too few 
ALLIES HOLDING 8 8 
ALLIES GAINING 17 8 9% too many 
ENEMY LOSING (or LossES) 18 6 12° too many 
ENEMY HOLDING I 12 11°, too few 
ENEMY GAINING 14 15 
° ° 
100% 100% 


SOME GENERAL RULES 


The conclusion, on the whole, is critical: newspapers are, for the 
most part, over-emphasizing headlines which do not help morale, and 
under-emphasizing those that do. The findings which we have presented 
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meet an adequate criterion of statistical reliability. What we have 
jearned can be told simply in a few general rules. 

(x) All war news headlines stimulate people to participate in war 
activities to some extent. The big problem is to design heads in a way 
which will serve as the greatest stimulus. 

(2) Headlines which stress our setbacks, the Allies’ setbacks, or the 
enemy’s successes in holding are among the most powerful stimuli to 
war activity. In spite of this fact, these types of headlines are not used in 
proportion to their effectiveness in increasing morale. 

(3) Headlines emphasizing U.S. or Allied victory or enemy defeats 
are low in their value as stimuli to war participation. Yet analysis of 
newspaper practice shows that such heads are used definitely in excess 
of their proportionate value as morale stimulants. 

(4) In three cases—U.S. holding, Allies holding, and enemy gaining 
—the proportions of headlines used by newspapers are substantially cor- 
rect according to our criterion. 

(5) Generally speaking, the worse the news reported in a headline, 
the greater its morale value and, conversely, the better the news, the 
smaller the stimulus to war participation. Here again newspapers are 
missing it. They write headlines far out of proportion to their morale 
value: journalistic practice heavily favors the rosy headline. 

(6) Finally, it is the contention of the authors that the battery of 
rules followed by headline writers should be so altered as to include the 
following standard: Where there is no conflict with the truth and wher- 
ever it is possible to adapt it to the necessities of typography and linea- 
tion, the choice of a headline used on any particular story should be 
guided by consideration of its effectiveness in increasing morale. 
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THE 1942 ELECTIONS: A CASE STUDY 
IN POLITICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By HADLEY CANTRIL and JOHN HARDING 


BETWEEN Now and the fall of next year, polls ing toward 1944—examines the role of turnout 
will be devoting much attention to the coming and other subtle factors in the 1942 Congres- 
elections. But, as we learned last year, there is sional election. 

more to predicting elections than recording the Dr. Cantril is Director of the Princeton Office 
preferences of the “voting public.” In 1942 the of Public Opinion Research, and Dr. Harding, 
importance of foreseeing turnout was realized now in the Army, was associated with him 
anew. It has been necessary too to take other there during 1942. 

factors into account. The present article—point- 


J ust wHaT the Republican gains in the election of 1942 meant still 
seems to be a subject of political debate. Elated Republicans and anti- 
administration columnists have consistently read into the returns a slap 
at the New Deal. Thomas J. Curran, for example, in his speech accepting 
the presidency of the National Republican Club predicted defeat for the 
Democrats in 1944 because the 1942 vote showed that “quietly, firmly, in 
their own hearts and the privacy of their own homes, the people had 
determined that there must be a change.” Some friends of the Adminis- 
tration, on the other hand, are still scratching their heads wondering 
just what happened and why. 

What is the answer? What did the election really mean? 

Were the people voting on any major, if unstated, policies? Were 
they registering some disapproval of the Administration? And what 
does this election—which drew fewer people than any election in the 
past 22 years—tell us about the people who voted and about political 
behavior in general ? 


NO NATIONAL ISSUES WERE INVOLVED 


Before the elections, the Office of Public Opinion Research inter- 
viewed a small but carefully selected national sample of potential voters 
on all questions that might conceivably have been of general importance 
in the elections.* After the election, the same people were reinterviewed 
to discover whether or not they had actually voted and, if so, whether 


*A number of the questions used in this study were suggested by George Gallup. He also 
allowed the Office of Public Opinion Research to use his interviewing facilities to gather the data. 
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they had voted for a Republican or Democratic Congressman. In the 
sample of 230, 58°% voted Republican as compared with 51% of the 
country as a whole. Because the sample is an approximately accurate 
cross-section of the voting population, we may infer that the issues which 
were important in determining the vote in our sample were also those 
which were important in determining the vote of the country as a whole. 

Democratic and Republican voters were compared on several dozen 
potential issues. We assume that if there is no difference in the propor- 
tion of Republican votes and Democratic votes among those who agree 
with a certain question and those who disagree with it, that question 
cannot have been a factor of general importance in influencing people 
to vote Republican or Democratic. But the converse is not true: since the 
great majority of Republicans voted Republican in this election, and the 
great majority of Democrats voted Democratic, it is possible for a tradi- 
tional party issue to show a sizeable difference between Republican 
voters and Democratic voters without having been of any importance in 
the present election. 

The way to rule out this possibility is to compare the attitudes of 
Republicans who voted Republican with the attitudes of Republicans 
who voted Democratic, Democrats who voted Republican with Demo- 
crats who voted Democratic, etc. For example, of those who voted Re- 
publican in the 1942 Congressional elections, 35°/ thought Roosevelt was 
doing a good job in running the country; while of those who voted 
Democratic, 67°, thought Roosevelt was doing a good job. At first sight 
these figures seem to support the theory of those political commentators 
who interpreted the election as a personal rebuke to the President. But 
when we make the detailed comparisons described above, the differ- 
ences between those who voted Republican and those who voted Demo- 
cratic in the 1942 elections become small and statistically unreliable. The 
political affiliation of the persons interviewed was gathered from the 
question, “In national politics, as of today, do you regard yourself as a 
Republican, Democrat, or Independent?” The situation is as follows: 

Percent who think Roosevelt 
is doing a good job 
Republicans 


Voted Republican 27 
Voted Democratic 20 
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Democrats 
Voted Republican 67 
Voted Democratic 81 
Independents 
Voted Republican 46 
Voted Democratic 58 


In this fashion, all questions were analyzed on which there was an 


overall difference of more than 10% between those who voted Repub- 
lican and those who voted Democratic in 1942. Because of the small 
number of cases in our various categories, we accepted as significant 
only those differences which would occur less than one time in twenty 
as a result of sampling errors. 


When this procedure is followed, an overwhelming proportion of 


the issues tested turned out to have little or no importance in determin- 
ing the outcome of the elections. Here are the issues which had little if 
anything to do in deciding the vote. They are classified under five heads. 


I. 


President Roosevelt and his administration 


Do you think Roosevelt is doing a good job, only a fair job, or a bad 
job in running the country? 

Can you think of anything that a President of the United States 
should do that President Roosevelt has not done, or is not now doing? 
Is there anything that particularly annoys you about the way the 
present administration is conducting the war effort? 

In general, would you say that the men President Roosevelt has 
appointed as heads of various war agencies in Washington are the 
best men he could get, or do you think he could have found better 
people to do the job? 

Some people say President Roosevelt has not been tough enough in 
dealing with heads of government departments concerned with the 
war effort. Do you agree, or disagree? 

Suppose Roosevelt runs for a fourth term for President in 1944—as of 
today, do you think you would vote for him? 


The war and the war effort 


Before the Japs attacked us at Pearl Harbor, a lot of people thought 
we should try to keep out of the war rather than run the risk of get- 
ting in by sending supplies to England and Russia. Were you in favor 
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of risking war by sending supplies to England, or were you in favor 
of trying to keep out of war? 
Do you feel that you have a clear idea of what this war is all about— 
that is, what we are fighting for? 
Do you think the United States is doing all it possibly can to win the 
war? 
Which of these two things do you think the United States should do: 
Send most of our army abroad to fight the enemy wherever they are, 
or Keep most of our army at home to protect the United States? 
If the German army overthrew Hitler and then offered to stop the 
war and discuss peace terms with the Allies, would you favor or 
oppose accepting the offer of the Germany army? 
Do you feel that you personally are doing something that is impor- 
tant in helping to win the war? 
Do you think that there are some people in your community who are 
taking unfair advantage of the war? 
Do you think the country’s production of arms, airplanes, and other 
war materials is going ahead fast enough? 
Should the President, as commander-in-chief of the armed forces of 
the country, name a military leader to direct both the army and the 
navy? 
The way things are going right now, does it seem to you that we are 
winning the war, or losing it? 
Do you think the draft is being handled fairly in this community ? 
Since we got into the war do you think that your family has been 
treated fairly in regard to: 

(a) The draft? 

(b) Food rationing? 

(c) Taxes? 

(d) Wages? 

(ec) Hours of work? 

(£) Recognition of work by superiors? 
Do you think Congress has done all it can toward furthering our war 
effort ? 
Would you vote against a Congressman because he was an isolationist 
before we got into the war? 
Do you think our war effort would proceed faster, or not so fast, if 
the Republicans had more power in Washington? 
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Which party would you like to have in control of Congress when 
the war comes to an end and questions of future world peace are 
being discussed ? 

Is there any member of your immediate family in the armed forces? 


. Post-war problems 


Do you think your own lot will be better or worse after this war? 

If we have a depression after the war, do you think the Government 
should continue large scale spending for public works in order to 
keep the people employed ? 

Do you think the next generation in this country would be better off 
if there were fewer wealthy people? 


Organized labor 


What, in general, is your attitude toward labor unions? 

Would you like to see the labor union movement encouraged, or 
discouraged ? 

Should Congress pass a law forbidding strikes in war industries until 
the war is over, or should workers in war industries continue to have 
the right to go on strike? 


. Miscellaneous 


Do you think Congress has done a good, bad, or indifferent job in 
the past two years? 

Do you think farmers will, generally, be better off or worse off if 
the country goes more Republican in the coming elections? 
During the last ten years have you, or has any member of your family 
ever received any payments from the Federal government? 

Should the Irish Free State join the Allies in declaring war on 
Germany? 

Do you think the British are doing all they possibly can to win the 
war? 

Do you think success is dependent mostly on luck, on ability, or 
on pull? 

Would you say that in the last year you have had less than your share 
of good luck, or more than your share? 

Do you think Hitler did the right thing when he took away the 
power of the Jews in Germany? 
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Do you think the Jews have too much power and influence in this 
country ? 


The lack of importance of these issues in the election as determined 
by statistical comparison with the vote, tends to be confirmed by the 
answer people gave to the open question, “If your candidate for Con- 
gressman is elected, what do you expect him to do in office—what pro- 
gram or policies do you expect him to push?” Opposition to the Admin- 
istration or the war effort was infrequently mentioned in the answers of 
the two-thirds who had an idea of what their candidate might do. 


Don’t know, no idea 33% 
Support war effort 30 
Uphold President’s policies 9 
Work for some personal benefit for me 6 
Work for farm benefits 3 
Put country on business basis 2 
Oppose President's policies I 


Miscellaneous 24 


If party affiliation and vote are independent of major policy issues, 
then what do they depend on? 


VOTE DETERMINED BY BELIEF IN BENEFIT FROM PARTY 
The great bulk of votes in 1942 were cast strictly according to party 
lines—83°%, in our sample. (Figure 1.) 


Said they were <- Voted 


REPUBLICANS ARRAN 


DEMOCRATS WY Dem. 81% 



































INDEPENDENTS \ Rep. 57% \ \ Dem. 43% 
FicurE I 


Only two issues of the several dozen proposed were found to be of 
general significance in affecting vote. Both of them were strictly political. 
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The first was, “Do you feel that your own security and welfare dur- 
ing the rest of your life would be better under the Republicans, or under 
the Democrats?” The vote in the election—scored against the answers 
to this question with political affiliation held constant—shows: 

Of those who say they are Republicans and who think they would be 

better off under Republicans, 91°, voted Republican. 

Of those who say they are Democrats and who think they would be better 

off under Democrats, 90°/, voted Democratic. 


Of those who said they are Independents and who think they would be 
better off under Republicans, 77°/, voted Republican, 


Of those who said they are Independents and who think they would be 
better off under Democrats, 75°/, voted Democratic. 


The majority of those who shifted their vote felt they would be 
better off under the party with which they were traditionally affiliated, 
even though on this occasion they were voting for the opposition 
candidate. 

The second issue of general importance in the elections was really 
a special case of this first issue. The question was, “Do you think workers 
will, generally, be better off or worse off if the country goes more 
Republican in the coming elections?” The figures here tell the same 
story as those just reported. 

On both of these questions the great majority of Republicans and 
Democrats voted according to their party allegiance regardless of their 
opinions. The great majority of Independents, however, voted in the 
way they would be expected to from their attitude on these two ques- 
tions. Concern for personal security and welfare did not change many 
votes in this election. What it did was to re-enforce party loyalty. 

What do people think party differences are? When people are 
asked, “In general, what do you think are the chief differences between 
the Democratic and Republican parties?” their answers confirm the fact 
that clear-cut policy differences are not explicitly related to the major 
parties. Faith in a given party may be great, but the frame of reference 
which adds up to this faith seems in most cases only vaguely defined. 
About half of the people haven’t any idea as to what the differences 
might be. Here is the way party differences are spelled out. 
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Say there are no differences 30% 
Say they don’t know what the differences are or it is hard to tell 24 
Say Republicans are reactionary or conservative, while Democrats 

are liberal or radical 30 
Say Republicans are for high tariff, Democrats for low 8 
Say Republicans better business men 4 
Say there are different types of people in the two parties 4 


The general idea that Republicans are more on the right, Democrats 
more on the left is the only distinction made by a sizeable proportion of 
the voters questioned. That this opinion is held with some degree of 
conviction is nicely indicated in the way the distinction is put by those 
of different political persuasions. When the descriptions of party differ- 
ences are separated out by those which characterize a party as “reaction- 
ary” contrasted to “conservative,” and as “radical” contrasted to “lib- 
eral,” we find the following division among those in the sample who 
mentioned this difference of orientation. (Figure 2.) 
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Do people vote for the party or the man? Partly because consistent 
party differences in this country today are relatively so obscure and 
partly, no doubt, because most people like to flatter their own independ- 
ence of thought—particularly on political matters where the unequivocal 
and open allegiance to a given party may make them appear to have lost 
independence—over two-thirds of the people, when asked “By and large, 
do you vote for the party or for the man?” say they generally vote for 
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the man. This holds true no matter what their political affiliation. That 
this answer is little more than a rationalization which, liberally inter- 
preted, means that “my party generally has the best man” is illustrated 
in Figure 3. Here we see that about three-fourths of the people who say 
that by and large they vote for “the man” actually voted in 1940 and 
again in 1942 for the man put up as candidate by the party with which 
they traditionally identify themselves. 


How REPUBLICANS who REPUBLICANS who 
they say they usually say they usually 
voted vote for THE MAN vote for THE PARTY 








1940 K\\\ Rep. 88% \V | [AQ Rep 96% SQ] 
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REPUBLICAN GAIN DUE TO LOW DEMOCRATIC TURNOUT 


With the vote in 1942 only very slightly influenced by major issues 
and cast predominately along strictly party lines, the only explanation 
left for the Republican gains is that fewer potential Democratic voters 
turned out on election day. There is little doubt that such was the case. 
Here are two demonstrations—both based on data gathered by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion in its regular surveys. 
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(1) Since the election in November 1942, the Institute has frequent- 
ly asked people whether or not they voted in that election. If voters are 
separated from non-voters and their answers compared on certain ques- 
tions asked to tap politician sentiments, there is clear indication that 
Republicans voted in considerably greater strength than Democrats. 
Three such comparisons are given below. 


a. Taking the question: “Which party do you want to see win the 
presidential election next year—the Democrats or the Republi- 
cans?”—then finding out how many of these people voted in 
1942, we discover that for every 100 people who voted in 1942 and 
who want the Democrats to win, there are 122 people who voted 
and want the Republicans to win. 

b. Taking the question: “In politics do you consider yourself a 
Republican, Democrat, Socialist, or Independent?”—we find 
that for every 100 people who voted in 1942 and consider them- 
selves Democrats there are 111 people who voted and consider 
themselves Republicans. 

c. Taking the question: “If the presidential election were being held 
today, what party would you vote for ?”—we find that for every 
100 who voted in 1942 and who would vote Democratic today 
there are 118 who voted and who would vote Republican today. 


(2) A second demonstration of the importance of turnout is shown 
by breakdowns of an Institute survey taken immediately after the elec- 
tion. Because of the enormous difficulty of overcoming the loss of pres- 
tige and face resulting from an admission that one did not vote, and 
because of the usual difficulties of interviewing the less accessible, less 
mobile, or less articulate people, the Institute’s figures on percentage 
turnout are somewhat higher than the actual vote indicated. There is 
no reason to suppose, however, that this prestige factor would operate 
in any uniform way among certain classes of voters. The figures in 
Table 1 show that those segments of the population which turned out 
in greatest force, were those most likely to vote Republican—upper 
income and older people, farmers, those in small towns, and men. For 
the sake of comparison the figures indicating the number who say they 
voted are put on a base of 100, with 100 representing the /owest turnout 
in the particular category noted. The “percent Republican column in- 
dicates the percent in the total voting population who said they voted 
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Republican and therefore includes in its base the large percentage of 
people who did not vote at all. 


TABLE 1 
Vote in 1942 


Percent 
Republican Voting Ratio 

By income group 

Above average 52 150 

Average 39 126 

Below average 25 100 
By city size 

Towns under 2500 41 132 

Farm 39 128 

10,000-100,000 36 III 

2,500-10,000 34 117 

100,000-500,000 27 100 

Over 500,000 22 111 
By age 

60 and over 38 145 

59-59 39 137 

49-49 35 140 

30-39 27 127 

Under 30 24 100 
By sex 

Men 34 120 

Women 30 100 


Although the vote in non-Presidential years is invariably low, in 
1942 there were a number of unusual factors arising from the war which 
tended to keep potential Democrats from the polls.* Several million 
men whose age—from all indications—would put the majority of them 
in the Democratic camp, were in the Army; many workers had moved 
to new jobs and for various reasons had not registered; other workers 
who were registered were working overtime, on night shifts, were 
encountering transportation or other difficulties which made it difficult 
—or at least inconvenient—for them to go to the polls. Furthermore, 
large numbers of the poor who for a decade had seen a very direct con- 


* The following estimates of the percentage turnout in 1940 and 1942 are those calculated by 
Mr. Edward G. Benson of the American Institute of Public Opinion: 1940—67% of the adult 
citizens, excluding Negroes in the South; 1942—40% of the adult citizens, excluding Negroes in 
the South and men in the Army of voting age. 
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nection between a Democratic victory and their daily lives were now 
making enough money to feel temporarily secure and to indulge in 
political indifference. 


MEASURING POLITICAL INTEREST 


On the whole, potential Democrats were simply less interested in 
this election than were potential Republicans. 

In order to get some gauge of political interest, a battery of ques- 
tions from which a political interest score could be derived was asked of 
our small sample. The following seven questions formed the com- 
ponents of the score. The numbers beside the answers indicate the 
weighting assigned in making up the final score. 

1. Do you think it makes much difference one way or the other whether people 
vote in the coming elections for Congressmen? 
(1) Yes (0) No (0) No opinion 
2. In general, how important does this coming election seem to you to be? 
(2) Seems extremely important 
(1) Only moderately important 
(0) Not at all important 


3a. Are you interested in the coming Congressional elections? 


(1) Yes (0) No (o) Not much 
b. Are you interested in the coming State elections? 
(1) Yes (0) No (0) Not much 


4. Do you happen to know the names of any candidates running for office this 
November? If “Yes,” do you know what their political party is and what 
office they are running for? 

(2) given for three or more correct 
(1) given for one or two correct 
(o) for all others—no answer and incorrect 


5. How important is it to you that the (respondent’s choice) candidate should 
be elected? 
(2) extremely important 
(1) only moderately important 
(o) not at all important 


6. Does it make a great deal of difference, or only a little difference which 
political party runs this state? 
(1) great deal 
(o) only a little 
(o) none at all 
(0) no opinion 
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7. Does it make a great deal of difference, or only a little difference which 
political party runs this country? 
(1) great deal 
(o) only a little 
(o) none at all 
(0) no opinion 


The total scores were then combined into five groups: 


Score group Actual score Distribution in population 
4 10-11 22% 
3 8-9 34 
. 2 6-7 24 
. ; 455 12 
y ) 0-3 8 
' ‘ ; 
100% 


Those who voted Republican in 1942 have a considerably higher 
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- political interest score than those who voted Democratic. And the differ- 
ence in the political interest score of those who voted and those who did 
: not vote is even more significant (correlation of .41), confirming the 
i conclusion of Merriam and Gosnell in their pioneer study of Non-voting. 
- (Figure 4.) 

i Actual vote Average political 

in 1942 interest score 

’ REPUBLICAN 3.2 

‘ DEMOCRAT 2.6 

DIDN'T VOTE 1.8 

) Ficure 4 


From the point of view of the theory of representative government, 
these results are provocative. From the standpoint of the scientific ob- 
server or the policy maker concerned with the estimate of opinion or 
lack of opinion in the whole adult population, there can be little doubt 
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that a carefully conducted public opinion poll provides more accurate 
information than any election or referendum. The figures may perhaps, 
however, just as well be used to justify the practice of representative 
government in allowing decisions to be made by the more interested 
and articulate members of the population who tend to do the voting. 


THE STRENGTH OF PARTY TIES 


Even though political interest turns out to be a good indicator of 
whether or not a person will vote, it is still not as good a forecast as a 
knowledge of past voting behavior. If we have the knowledge that a 
person voted in the last election, we can predict with more accuracy that 
he will vote in the next election than we can merely with a knowledge 
of his political interest score. (The correlation between voting or non- 
voting in 1940 and voting or non-voting in 1942 is .47 compared to the 
correlation of .41 noted above between voting and political interest.) 

And, of course, if we know a person’s voting history, we have a very 
strong basis on which to predict his next vote. From figures obtained 
from a Gallup poll made shortly after the election, a high correlation 
(.91) appears between people’s statements of how they voted in 1940 
and how they voted in 1942. In our sample we find that an overwhelm- 
ing majority of those who voted for one party in 1940 also voted for 
that party in 1942 (correlation .77). There is, indeed, an even larger 
majority following traditional party lines in 1942 when we compare that 
vote with the earliest vote recorded on our sample, that in 1928 (correla- 
tion of .85). As Figure 5 shows, this high correlation between 1928 and 
1942 votes, is due primarily to the faithfulness of Republicans and, as 
already noted, to the fact that people who have come of voting age since 
1928 have tended to vote Democratic. 

The consistency of voting behavior can be seen more precisely if we 
construct a voting record and compare it to the vote in 1942. Our voting 
record used the following criteria: 

Strict Republican—a person who voted for the Republican candidate in every 
presidential election from 1932 to 1940, or voted twice for the Republican 
candidate and no times for others. Also people 26 years of age or under 
who voted for Willkie in 1940. 

Strict Democrat—-voted three times for Roosevelt, or voted two times for 
Roosevelt and no times for others. Also people under 26 who voted for 
Roosevelt in 1940. 
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Voted REPUBLICAN in 1942 


Vote in 1940 KY HeRe 8% NG 

Vote in 21928 KW: FANS 
Voted DEMOCRAT in 1942 

Vote inisso |= KY Dem. 75% 

Vote in 1928 NX QQQY dem. 58% 
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Independent—voted at least once for Roosevelt and at least once for the Re- 
publican candidate between 1932 and 1940, or voted Socialist at least 
once. 


Neutral—did not vote more than once for president between 1932 and 1940, 
except people 26 or under who voted in the 1940 presidential election and 
people who voted once for the Socialist candidate. (Not included in the 
table below because there were too few in our sample from which to 
draw any conclusions.) 


With these definitions, 85°/, of those classifiable as either strict Re- 
publicans or strict Democrats voted on party lines in 1942. If we include 
the “Independents” who voted as their fathers had voted before them, 
we discover that in our sample altogether 78°/ of the vote in the 1942 
Congressional elections was cast strictly according to party line. (Fig- 
ure 6.) 

The “Independent” Vote. Caution must be used in interpreting the 
probable voting of the “Independents.” Close analysis shows that most 
of them are not nearly so independent as they claim to be—in our sample 
over half of them have a strictly Republican or Democratic voting record. 
“Like father, like son” seems still to be generally true in politics. The 
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Ficure 6 


relation of the Independent's vote to his father’s in the 1942 election is 
extremely high (correlation .73), and the voting record of Independents 
is definitely more similar than dissimilar to their fathers’ political affilia- 
tions. Fewer people whose fathers were Democrats have shifted to the 
Republican camp than have Republicans to the Democrats. It must be 
remembered that the classification of “Independent” used here is the 
respondent’s own conception of himself, not the definition used in con- 
structing our voting record. 
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"Independents" whose fathers 
were REPUBLICANS 


How they voted 
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Group shifts 1938-1942. So far,'we have discussed the shifts in the 
votes of individuals. What shifts can we see in the various groups? Since 
the turnout in an off-year election is invariably small, the most useful 
comparison to make with the 1942 election is the vote in 1938. Because 
Democratic control of the South still remained virtually unchallenged in 
1942, the South will be excluded in this comparison. The question is 
then: Was the Republican trend in the rest of the country a general 
phenomenon, or was it confined to particular groups or particular types 
of people? 

Voting figures gathered by the American Institute of Public Opin- 
ion just prior to and after the election of 1938 and those collected in 1942 
may be used as the basis for comparison. The number of cases used here 
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| with reference to the 1938 election is 6,568, and 4,082 for 1942. Table 2 
shows Republican gains in the Far West, and slight gains among men 
and older people. Since the Institute completely revised its occupational 
classification during the period between the two elections, it is difficult 
to make reliable occupational comparisons. This difficulty may be par- 
tially overcome, however, by dividing each sample into the following 

| broad groups: 

Business and professional 
Farmers 
With residential telephones 
Without “ - 


All others 
With residential telephones 


Without “ ™ 
TABLE 2 
Republican Percentage of Major Party Vote 
1938 1942 
By section of country 
East 51.7 52.3 
Midwest 53-4 56.6 
Far West 46.4 50.4 
South 21.9 22.8 
By age 
60 or over 57 60 
50-59 53 56 
40-49 5! 52 
30-39 48 50 
Under 30 48 48 
By sex 
Men 50 53 
Women 53 54 


Non-farmers can furthermore be divided according to city size. 
Table 3 gives the percentage of Republican gain between 1938 and 1942 
in these various groups. It shows that the Republican gain was six per 
cent greater among farmers and people in towns under 100,000 than 
among people in cities over 100,000. Among business and professional 
people, Republican strength seems actually to have declined six per cent 
during this four-year period. 
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TABLE 3 
Republican Gains 1938-1942 
Cities over Towns under 
100,000 100,000 Farmers Total 
Business and 
professional —6Y, 3% —1% 
Telephone 
owners —1% 3% %o 2% 
Non-telephone 
owners 3% 9% 8% 6% 
Total —1% 57% 5% 2.5% 


From analysis of the Institute’s figures, it is also clear that economic 
class, though still the most important determinant of political affiliation, 
has become rather less important during these four years, whereas rural 
or urban residence has become rather more important. (Table 4.) The 
evidence indicates that this is due chiefly to the general prosperity cre- 
ated by the war and to the almost complete disappearance of the WPA. 
In 1938, for example, the Democrats received 779% of the major party 
vote cast by those on WPA; in 1942 it received 74°. But in the Institute’s 
representative political sample of 1942, the number of people on WPA 
was only two per cent compared to 11% in 1938. 


TABLE 4 
Differences in proportion of Republican sentiment* 
By rural-urban By economic status 
Vote in 1938 11%, 24%, 
Vote in 1942 15% 20% 


*Each entry under the heading “economic status” is derived by subtracting the percentage 
of Republicanism among non-telephone owners from the percentage among business and 
professional people; each entry under the heading “rural-urban” is derived by subtracting the 
percentage of Republicanism among people in cities over 100,000 from the percentage among 
farmers. 


EFFECT OF PRESTIGE ON RECALL OF VOTE IN I940 


For some time past there has been a noticeable increase in the num- 
ber of respondents in public opinion surveys who say they remember for 
certain that they voted for Roosevelt in 1940. It is almost impossible that 
this finding is due to any continuing and uniform bias in sampling. All 
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internal evidence of Gallup samples points to the contrary. The slow and 
‘steady nature of the rise in the say-they-voted-for-Roosevelt figure is 
itself evidence of an increasing prestige effect rather than a sampling 
‘variation. 

__ A few people, no doubt, deliberately misrepresent their 1940 vote 
to the interviewers. It seems most likely that what has happened is that 
since 1940 more and more people have simply begun to think that they 
did vote for Roosevelt when they either voted for Willkie or didn’t vote 
lst all. As the accompanying chart shows, the effect of this prestige of 
having voted for the winner is to raise substantially the percentage of 
those who say they voted for Roosevelt since the first Institute survey 
after the election of 1940. Such a phenomenon would, of course, be 
unlikely to occur with a less popular President. On the Institute question, 
|Do you approve or disapprove of the way Roosevelt is handling his 
job as President today ?” 80%/ answered “Yes” in April 1943 as compared 
to 69°% the first time the question was asked in September 1941. 


Percentage of major party vote who 
say they voted for Roosevelt in 1940 
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THE BACKGROUND OF PUBLIC 
OPINION IN COSTA RICA 


By IRVIN L. CHILD 


UNDER THE pressure of war, the attention of Central America. Dr. Child's discussion of pub- 
North Americans has been turning southward lic opinion in one Central American republic, 
to Ibero-America. Although, in the past year, Costa Rica, grows out of a year of research in 


much has been said about the economics and that country during 1941-42 while the author ' 


politics of our southern neighbors, little has was a Travelling Fellow of the Rockefeller 
been written about public opinion in South and _— Foundation. 


Ix THE course of a recent stay of nearly a year in Costa Rica, the author 
and his wife became acquainted with many of the residents of a small 
town. Because the purpose of their stay was to make a study of a small 
community, they established much closer acquaintance with local 
people from various social strata than foreigners ordinarily do in such 
a short space of time. There resulted many opportunities to observe 
statements about public issues as made in the context of normal every- 
day life. The knowledge about public opinion in Costa Rica that was 
derived by this use of participant observation will provide the material 
for the present article. 

Costa Rica, a nation about the size of West Virginia, lies on the 
Central American mainland, between Panama and Nicaragua. It is 
the next to the smallest nation on the American continent both in 
territory and in population. Its economy is predominantly agricultural, 
most of the sustenance crops being raised in the country, and large 
quantities of coffee, bananas, and cacao being produced for export; with 
the foreign exchange obtained by these exports, clothing, machinery, 
tools, and luxury goods are brought into the country. 

The town in which the author lived is in the central plateau area 
which is the original seat and still the principal locus of Costa Rican 
life; it was located on the border between the coffee-producing region 
of the main plateau and the dairy land which extends up the slopes 
of the mountains above it. Since what is said about public opinion in 
Costa Rica is likely to be taken as indicative of other Spanish-speaking 
countries in America, it is important to point out the major differences 
other than size and geographical location which distinguish Costa Rica 
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from those other countries. Costa Rica is distinctive in its ethnic com- 
position, having an overwhelming proportion of people of pure Spanish 
origin. It differs in this respect not only from those countries whose 
populations have a large proportion of Indian or Negro origin, but also 
from such countries as Argentina and Chile which have large numbers 
of people deriving from European countries other than Spain. Costa 
Rica is also distinguished by being one of the most democratic coun- 
tries in America. This is widely known to be true in a political sense; 
‘it is also true in a social sense, for while Costa Rica like the United 
States has distinct social classes, there is no truly aristocratic class nor 
is there any class which is marked off from others in terms of racial 
origin.” 

The interest of the moment might justify a report on the general 
tenor of Costa Rican opinion with respect to crucial issues of the time. 
People in this country may be glad to know, for example, that the 
general attitude of Costa Ricans towards the war is faithfully repre- 
sented by the enthusiastic participation of their government as one of 
the United Nations. It is of more lasting interest, however, to go on to an 
analysis of the background factors which are involved in the attitudes 
‘ actually held at the present time, for such an analysis may help in un- 
derstanding Costa Rican reactions to future events. 

The reaction of an individual to a new object in the social environ- 
ment is dependent not merely upon the objective nature of that event 
' but upon how the individual perceives it, what he relates it to in his 
| previous experience, and what it means to him personally. In consider- 
, ing a group of individuals, members of a single society, it is often found 
that similarities in their backgrounds have led them to adopt certain 
common habits of thought, so that on the whole they tend to perceive 
}events in specifiable ways and to react to them consistently. In this 
paper we will point out certain generalities of just this sort about the 
reaction of Costa Ricans to world affairs. In doing so we do not imply, 
‘ of course, that all Costa Ricans will react in any one manner, but merely 
that certain tendencies may be found which characterize the reaction 
of Costa Ricans as compared, let us say, with the people of the United 
States or with the people of other very different countries. 


1 Reference is made here only to the central plateau region of Costa Rica. It is possible that 

some of these statements would not be true with reference to the Atlantic lowlands, which have a 

* large population of Negroes who have migrated from the West Indies in recent generations, nor 
of remote regions where Indian groups stil! survive. 
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The generalizations that will be made in this paper apply primarily 
to the lower and middle classes of the small town and country are 
with which the author became best acquainted. When a contrast j 
made between the more educated or more sophisticated and the leg 
educated or less sophisticated, the contrast could often be phrased a 
holding generally true of the middle as against the lower class. The 
upper classes will not be considered, partly because the greater diversity 
of their opinions and judgments makes generalization difficult, and 


partly because data were available from so small a number of representa. ' 


tives from those classes. In a sense, this paper is thus complementary to 
the impressions that most Americans in Costa Rica might have about 
public opinion there, for their acquaintance is generally likely to be 
weighted far towards the upper end of the socio-economic scale. 


THE ECONOMIC FRAME OF REFERENCE 


The single fact about Costa Rican public opinion that most stands 
out when one first talks with people there and that remains as the most 
conspicuous impression after a year’s stay, is that there is an overwhelm. 
ing tendency to perceive events in terms of their economic significance, 
and especially in terms of their economic significance to the individual 
himself or his immediate group. 

This manner of thought can be seen very clearly in discussion of 
local political issues. There happened to be an election of congress 
men during our stay in Costa Rica. In all of the comments made by 
people who were opposed to the party then in power, one criticism was 
repeated over and over again. This was that the government had done 
nothing effective to prevent the rise of prices. The prices referred to 
were primarily the prices of rice, corn, beans, and other absolute essen- 
tials in the daily life of the common person. The fact that these prices 
had risen hit home very hard to people of the middle and lower classes, 
and the opportunity to vote was perceived very largely by many people 
in relation to this immediate economic need—that is, as an opportunity 
to vote against people who had not prevented the rise in prices or to vote 
for people who might conceivably have done so had they been in 
power. Another point mentioned often both by the supporters and the 
opponents of the government party was the possibility of getting a 
government job or of getting personal favors of an economic nature 
from political leaders if one chose the party that would win the election. 
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stil another consideration was the bestowal by a particular party of 
sme economic benefit upon the local community. Such benefits con- 
sted principally of the building or the improvement of roads which 
would make outlying farms more accessible and therefore more profit- 
able; they included also, however, benefits which were not of lasting 
economic relevance but sources of community pride, such as the con- 
struction of a new municipal building, which would give jobs to mem- 
bers of the community during its building but not afterwards. 
Another illustration of the predominance of the economic frame 
of reference may be seen in the relative success of the Communist Party 
in Costa Rica—a success indicated by the fact that in the last election 
the Communists polled only a little less than one-sixth of the total votes. 
Their advance seems due in large part to promises of fairly immediate 
-economic benefit to the voters of the middle and lower classes. The 
immediate benefits mentioned are essentially similar to those which 
have been brought by the New Deal in the United States. Many of 
them are made even more immediate than they might otherwise seem 
by the argument that the mere presence of one Communist member in 
the congress will have a real effect on the likelihood that measures of 
‘alleviation for the poor will actually be passed, and will also be effective 
in preventing the passage of a variety of bills which might in some way 
injure the poorer classes. While the Communist politicians also present 
amore ideological argument based on a program of real social revolu- 
' tion, the emphasis is on immediately possible reforms which might be 
achieved with Communist help even in the absence of Communist 
, control. 
The predominance of an economic frame of reference in relation to 
internal affairs might lead one to expect that it would be similarly im- 
) portant in the interpretation of international events. This expectation is 
fully confirmed. Up to the time when the United States and Costa Rica 
entered the war, one type of comment appeared in almost every discussion 
‘ about the war—not only appeared, but usually received great elabora- 
tion. It was hoped that the United States would not enter the war, be- 
cause if it did, prices would go up much farther than they had as yet. 
An anti-war sentiment phrased in just this way was to be found in 
people of all classes despite a great variety of fundamental attitudes 
, tout the issues involved in the war. The direct economic threat of a 
major rise in prices was enough to produce a uniform attitude in this 
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respect on the part of people who otherwise disagreed violently. Afte; 
entrance into the war the prices of basic goods did, in fact, continu 


rising and at a faster rate than before. This was a disturbing fact to| 


which even the most ardent pro-allies had some difficulty in adjusting. 
In people who were indifferent to the outcome of the war this factor 
alone appeared sufficient to brand the war as an unmitigated evil. The 
rise in prices, combined with the predominance of an economic way of 
looking at things, is undoubtedly the major factor tending to lower the 
morale of Costa Ricans as effective participants in the war effort. 

In discussions about political relations between nations there is also 
an emphasis on the economic aspect. Many people felt, for example, 
that if Britain and Germany were engaged in a serious fight with each 
other, then they must be basic competitors for the world market. Sim. 
ilarly, some individuals did not believe that the United States and 
Japan would get into war with each other, for the reason that they 
could see no conflict of economic interests between the two countries, 
Even in the case of relationships between Costa Rica and the United 


States, there was a frequent emphasis on economic problems. Particu- | 


larly common was the feeling that the United States has an economic 
stake in Costa Rica because of the investments of American corpora- 
tions there, and that for this reason the United States would always 
protect Costa Rica against any third power and would not allow any 
major social revolution to occur, or to succeed, within the country. 
One further point is worthy of note here. As will be remarked 


later, there is a strong tendency for opinions about foreign countries to | 


grow out of specific experiences with citizens of those countries. One 
of the types of experience most often referred to in this connection is 
the experience of an economic relation with a foreigner as employer. 
In general it appears that Costa Ricans are better pleased with foreign 
employers than with local ones. They often report receiving better pay 
and, even more often, better treatment from foreigners. A favorable 
attitude towards Germans, based on this consideration, was extremely 
common, for there are probably more Germans than members of any 
other foreign nationality who as individuals employ Costa Rican help. 
A favorable attitude towards Americans was also expressed at times, 
although the fact that American employers are usually corporations 
and not individuals seems to hinder the development of close personal 
ties. 
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. Afte| There is in addition a noticeable tendency to build up an attitude 
towards a foreign country on the basis of experience with material ob- 
ects imported from that country which have economic significance. 
usting | For example, a milkman in praising the Germans for their technological 
- factor | skill pointed out that he prefers German milk-cans to American milk- 
il. The| cans; the former, being corrugated, cannot be banged out of shape 
easily and do not have to be replaced so often. Similar satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction with agricultural implements, knives, trucks, automo- 
biles, and clothes of various foreign manufactures seems to have con- 
siderable influence in building up the total pattern of attitude towards 


ontinue 
fact to| 


way of 


ver the 





is also 
ample, | the United States, Germany, Great Britain, Japan, and other countries. 
h each | THE Jefe PRINCIPLE 
. yor | Turning away slightly from the purely economic way of looking 
t they | # things, we find that many economic aspects of life as well as certain 
ntries, | 20H-economic ones are commonly understood in terms of what might 
Inited | be called the jefe principle. This is a political-economic aspect of Costa 
tice | Rican and perhaps more generally of Latin culture, which refers to the 
rome | ct that economic interrelationships, prestige and political power tend 
pora- | '® move along a ladder from smaller or less powerful group to larger 
lways | & more powerful group, with each group acting through or being 
y any represented by a leader (jefe). 
In the training of each individual in Costa Rican culture, certain 

ad q ) ‘ements make for conformity to this pattern. For one thing, from 
‘es to ‘tly childhood he is trained in rather rigorous respect for his elders 
One and in addition to demand respect from those younger than he. In the 
on js amily, that is, there is very strong age-grading of privileges and re- 
over. sponsibilities. As the child grows older, he learns to fit himself similarly 
reign | mtoa hierarchy of social class positions. An aged peasant once explained 
+ pay to the writer that a person of lower position cannot address a person 
rable | of higher position without being spoken to, but it is the duty of the 
mely ; Person of higher position to speak. Each individual growing up in the 
‘any | ciety must learn, among other things related to his social position, 
help. towards whom he has a duty to speak, towards whom he must speak 
mes only ‘f spoken to, and finally to whom he is free to speak or not as he 
ions  ‘hooses. A similar feeling for a hierarchical arrangement of society is 
onal | Communicated to each person in his experience with the church. He is 


‘taught that the priest is a sort of representative for him before the 
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church, and a representative of the church before him. He is also likely 
to gain the impression that the priest is directly responsible to the arch. 
bishop and the archbishop to the pope. That the notion of a hierarchy 
is an important one in Costa Rican culture may be illustrated by the 
fact that common belief almost certainly exaggerates the extent to 
which the behavior of the clergy actually follows this pattern. 

Whatever the early training that prepares the Costa Rican to think 
in terms of a personalized hierarchy, this mode of thinking is certainly 
prevalent in discussions of internal politics. Discussion of political prob. ' 
lems is frequently couched in terms of an individual’s loyalty to a 
political leader within the community, a leader whom the individual 
follows politically, voting as he votes and adopting his attitudes. It is 
also assumed that the local leader has a primary loyalty to a particular 
national party leader. On the part of the common person, however, 
there is commonly a feeling that his own loyalty is through the local 
leader, that if the latter changes his attachment from one national 
figure to another, he will go along with him in the change. At both } 
steps in this sequence there is a sense of economic obligation. The com- 
mon man expects that in return for his political loyalty to the local 
leader the latter will aid his family in case of personal crises, will help / 
him or a relative get a job on any government project that is under way 
in the community, may help him escape a heavy fine or long imprison- 
ment if he should be arrested for a misdemeanor, and so on. The com- 
mon man likewise conceives that the local leader can go to the national } 
leader, if the latter is in the government at the time, demand economic | 
favors such as the construction of roads or public buildings for his 
community, and have the right to expect that the requests will be | 
granted. 





The jefe principle can be seen further in the tendency to think of | 


political power as descending from above, in spite of the basic demo- 
cratic structure of the society. The individual citizen in Costa Rica votes 


for a president and congressmen on a single ballot, without having the 


privilege of splitting the vote. He votes separately for members of the 
local council. In talking about elections people tend to minimize the 


extent to which the voters determine the selection of officials. They | * 


often speak of congressmen as being essentially chosen by the party 


leader. In a sense this is true; yet the voter does have the privilege of | 


casting his vote for another party if he does not like the congressional 
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candidates offered by his own. That such a motive might prompt the 
yoter to shift his party allegiance seems unheard of, for he feels his 
loyalty is to his chosen leader and, having made the choice, he must 


abide by the leader’s selection of minor officials. In the case of the elected 


council within the community, there is an apparent tendency to mini- 
mize greatly the power that this body has and to speak as though all 
local authority were in the hands of the jefe politico, who is appointed 
by the national administration. 

It might be inferred that politics tends to be highly personalized 
in Costa Rica. This is indeed the case, reflecting again the strength of 
the jefeistic way of interpreting political events. While political parties 
have names similar to the names of parties in the United States, they 
are more frequently spoken of with unofficial labels derived from the 
names of the party leaders. For example, the present Democratic Party 
is almost never referred to by its legal name but instead is called the 
Partido Cortesista after its leader, Leén Cortés. Almost the only excep- 
tion to the uniform naming of political parties for their leaders occurs 
in the case of whatever party is at present in power; that party may be 
referred to either by its leader’s name or by the term Gobiernista (of 
the government). 

This way of looking at events in terms of a personalized hierarchy 
is quite naturally extended to the interpretation of world events. To a 
much greater extent than in the United States, foreign countries are 
spoken of in terms of the head of their government. On meeting any 
Costa Rican for the first time, we found, the new acquaintance would 
first verify his impression that the author was a citizen of the United 
States and would then express great admiration for Roosevelt. While 
there is no doubt that the admiration was generally sincere, the ex- 
pression of it seemed motivated by a feeling that praise of Roosevelt 
was a sort of praise of the author himself, or at least that he would take 


admiration of Roosevelt to indicate a friendly feeling towards the 


United States and its citizens in general. In the course of many conver- 
sations with Costa Ricans, indeed, it became apparent that it never 
really occurred to the majority of them that the author might not him- 
self be a great admirer of Roosevelt; that would have seemed like deny- 
ing his own nationality. Nor was this tendency confined to the poorly 
educated, for even in the newspapers of the capital city would appear 
on occasion such phrases as “Roosevelt’s army.” This sort of phrasing, 
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which in the United States would probably be used only in referring to 
countries ruled by dictators, seems quite natural to the Costa Rican jn} fee 
speaking of any country at all, even though he realizes very strongly the} Pat 
difference between democratic countries and dictatorships. fra 
Just as the individual voter feels a loyalty to his local leader and ex.| tro 
pects favors in return, and feels that a similar relationship holds between| me 
the community (operating through its leader) and the national political} cou 
leader, so the individual feels that his nation through its president has} inf 
received and expects to receive financial aid from Roosevelt as the leader | me: 
of the United States, and that the Costa Rican nation and its president| doe 
have in return of necessity a loyalty towards the United States. The| 2 s! 
granting of international loans to Costa Rica by the United States js} der 
commonly viewed in just this sort of a framework. The loan is a favor | vot 
granted to the Costa Rican nation and their president by Roosevelt as | vot 
the president of the United States, and Costa Ricans tend to feel that} tor} 
they are, of necessity, obligated to the United States and to Roosevelt | 


in return. atic 
THE DEMOCRATIC FRAME OF REFERENCE re 





Another major frame of reference to which political events and} the 
issues are referred is that of the democratic ideology. The tradition of | pre: 
democracy is the principal ideology (other than the Christian) that is) of i 
consciously trained into Costa Ricans in the course of their upbringing. | a st 
There is considerable emphasis on democracy in the content of the text the: 
books and the oral instruction in the public schools (and nearly all , Nat 
Costa Ricans receive their primary education in the public schools). | the 
Various civic celebrations, especially those connected with Independence | non 
Day, lay stress on democratic concepts. Much of the popular evaluation > over 
of political figures in the country is with reference to the ideal of de- | tern 
mocracy. For example, a former president who is greatly beloved is | very 
spoken of as not only a firm believer in democratic political principles ) the 
but also an effective exponent of democracy in a social sense. There is | fror 
ample reason to believe that nearly all Costa Ricans are trained both in | hav 
and out of school to accept democratic principles as obviously to be | cow 
desired and as a criterion for evaluating particular men or issues. In 
adult life this attitude is likely to be reinforced by everyday discussion , 
of certain nearby countries which have less effective democracy, for it 
is a matter of common belief in Costa Rica that those countries are less | here 
well off economically and spiritually because of their lack of democracy. ’ but 
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It is easy for a citizen of the United States in visiting Costa Rica to 
feel that the country is somewhat less of a democracy than his own. 
Particularly is this so because of the frequent discussion of election 
frauds, alleged government distortion of election results, and real con- 
trol of the government by moneyed interests. It is important to re- 
member, however, that the vast difference in size between the two 
countries renders easier and also more conspicuous a certain amount of 
informal control of government by the wealthier classes; it is by no 
means certain that such control really takes place any oftener than it 
does in smaller governmental units within the United States, such as 
a small state or a city. In certain respects Costa Rica enjoys a greater 
democracy than the United States. For example, rather than denying the 
yote to certain racial groups or discouraging the poorer classes from 
voting by imposing a poll tax, Costa Rica instead makes the vote obliga- 
tory for every adult male citizen. 

The referral of political issues to standards of democracy for evalu- 
ation is conspicuous in discussions of internal affairs. In so far as any 
ideology at all is manifest in discussions by individual citizens and in 
the appeals made to them in political propaganda, this is its content. At 
present, this frame of reference is even more conspicuous in discussion 
of international problems. Many Costa Ricans see the war as primarily 
a struggle for the existence of democracy, and those who do see it in 
these terms generally are enthusiastic in their support of the United 
Nations. Here is, in fact, the principal source for their enthusiasm about 
the course of the war, since almost no one there seems to feel an eco- 
nomic stake in its outcome. That this pro-democratic attitude is not 
overwhelmingly strong, or perhaps that the tendency to see events in 
terms of democracy is not predominant, is suggested by the fact that 
very few Costa Ricans hoped for the entrance of the United States into 
the war. In this respect, however, Costa Ricans did not differ greatly 
from the citizens of the United States, of whom, as public opinion polls 
have shown, relatively few actually wished for the entrance of their 
country into the war prior to Japan’s attack. 


THE CATHOLIC FRAME OF REFERENCE 


Another frame of reference, that of Catholicism, will be mentioned 
here, not because it actually is predominant in determining attitudes 
but because it can be observed to be potentially so. 
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It is important for the American student of public opinion to ap- 
preciate the precise character of the Catholic frame of reference in a 
country like Costa Rica where the population is almost entirely of one 
religion. Obviously, it is impossible in Costa Rica for Catholicism versus 
Protestantism to become an issue at all in an election campaign, as has 
happened under the surface in the United States. No major political 
party could reasonably be viewed as a Protestant party, for there are 
almost no Protestants in the country. It is somewhat difficult to realize 


the extent of the difference, as compared with our country, that is as- | 


sociated with the predominance of a single religion. The state of affairs 
in Costa Rica is well symbolized in popular linguistic usage. Mankind 
is virtually identified with Christian folk. If a Costa Rican, for example, 
sees a dog doing something especially human, he will not say that the 





dog “acts like a human being” but that he “acts like a Christian.” Simi- | 


larly, Christianity is likely to be identified with Catholicism. A person 
who is unusually religious is not spoken of as being “very religious”; 
he is described as being “very Catholic.” There is little awareness that it 
is possible to be religious in any other but the Catholic way. The writer 
had the experience, for example, of being asked by a country woman, 


“Well, if the people in the United States are not all Catholics, what | 


are they? Are they Communists?” For her, the only alternative to 
Catholicism was simply non-Catholicism, as represented in her ex- 
perience by Communism. 

As might be expected from this state of affairs, there is no great 
tendency to perceive events in terms of a Catholic frame of reference, 
for there is little experience of evaluating things in terms of Catholicism 
versus something opposed to it. There is not even any conspicuous 
social movement in Costa Rica that is openly anti-Catholic; if there 
were, then Catholicism might be a major frame of reference even 
though there were no opposing religion. Communism, while attacked 
by the clergy as anti-Catholic, does not itself adopt a conspicuously 


anti-clerical position. Masonry and other reputedly anti-clerical move- | 


ments which apparently have been influential at certain periods in the 
past, are not at present discussed by the general public. In addition, there 
is no real Catholic intellectual movement in the country which might 
again lead to widespread evaluation of events in terms of Catholicism. 

In the public interpretation of internal affairs, a Catholic frame of 
reference is appealed to now and again by political propagandists and is 
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occasionally referred to by members of the public, but with much less 
frequency or urgency than the three frames of reference already dis- 
cussed. The only case in which a Catholic background enters with great 
frequency and importance is in opposition to Communism. The fact that 
the Communists do not openly attack the church to any great extent, 
yet nearly everyone views Communism as being anti-Catholic, indicates 
the potential significance of this frame of reference, for it must be 
rimarily on the authority of the clergy that this connection has been 


_ popularly established. 


In the attitude towards other countries a Catholic frame of refer- 
ence is again only potentially of much significance. It is of some interest 
to note that the more unsophisticated people in Costa Rica are rather 
surprised to learn that the majority of Americans are not Catholic; in 
the absence of specific information that possibility has not occurred to 


~ them. Somewhat more sophisticated people, on the other hand, having 


<n 


heard that the United States is not a Catholic country, are often sur- 
prised to hear that there are indeed a very large number of Catholics 
in the United States, for it seems most natural to them to think of a 
country as being entirely either of one religion or of another. Not even 


, the present war seems to be very commonly viewed in terms of the 


interests of Catholicism. That this could happen may, however, easily 
be seen. For example, within the space of a week four or five people told 
the writer that Hitler had said, “God in Heaven and I on earth,” and 
that such irreligious intentions could not be permitted and Hitler 
must be defeated. From the uniformity of this statement from several 
individuals, it seems likely that the statement had been heard directly 
from a person of authority, probably the local priest, and it was ap- 
parent that the word of authority was effective on the people in leading 
them to view the war in a religious frame of reference. To a similar 
process must be ascribed the presumed frequency of pro-Franco senti- 
ment during the course of the Spanish Civil War. 


CONCEPTION OF THE WORLD 


Attitudes towards issues involving a group of nations can be present 
only to the extent that an individual has a concept of that particular 
assemblage of nations as a group. To the extent that individuals conceive 
differently the way that nations fall into groups, their attitudes towards 
international affairs are likely to be formed somewhat differently. Costa 
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Ricans in general conceive of the world in terms of much the same 
categories as are used by citizens of the United States; for example, 
Costa Ricans commonly have and use the idea of Europe, the British 
Empire, Asia, South America, and so on. There are, however, certain 
differences between our way of conceiving of the world and theirs, 
some of them of considerable importance for public opinion. 

One difference lies in the fact that Central America is a better 
defined and more significant category for Costa Ricans than it is for us, 
The smallest international unit to which almost all Costa Ricans con- 
sider their nation to belong is Central America. The recognition of this 
membership is so strong that mailing addresses commonly end with the 
abbreviation for Central America after the name of the country, much 
as though Costa Rica were thought of as a state in a nation called 
Central America. The term is perfectly definite with respect to what it 
embraces. Central America is not defined in terms of physical charac- 
teristics of the land. It is defined as comprising those five countries 
which once belonged to the Central American Federation. For a Costa 
Rican therefore, Panama is not a part of Central America, nor are any 
portions of southern Mexico. The typical Costa Rican feels a certain 
moderate degree of unity with citizens of the other Central American 
countries even though in fact he is likely to have met very few of them, 
as communication between Costa Rica and the rest of Central America 
is, up to the present, extremely difficult and costly. The question of a 
possible revival of the Central American Federation is not an actual 
issue in Costa Rican public opinion at present, but the awareness of 
Central America as a political concept is such that the public is well 
prepared for such an issue. 

Outside of Central America the principal category within which 
the Costa Rican places his own country is that of America. This cate- 
gory is an all-inclusive one. Its inclusiveness is somewhat modified, how- 
ever, by what the Costa Rican most frequently has in mind when he 
speaks of America. He rarely gives any indication of awareness of 
Canada or other British, French, or Dutch portions of the western 
hemisphere, just as he shows little specific awareness of several of the 
smaller South American countries. To him the most important outside 
country is the United States. In certain senses the Costa Rican conceives 
of relations between his country and the United States as the most im- 
portant elements in Costa Rica’s role in international relations. More- 
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over, the individual Costa Rican seems in a very genuine sense to feel 
himself personally more closely connected with the United States than 
with any other foreign nation. 

To Costa Ricans, then, Pan-Americanism or Inter-Americanism is 
a real psychological fact, much more of a real fact than it is to people in 
our country. The future historian may find it surprising, though com- 
mendable, that the government of the United States has so earnestly 
promoted a doctrine of Pan-Americanism, for that doctrine does not 
flow so readily from the attitudes of the general public in this country as 
it may elsewhere. The common people of Costa Rica and probably of 
several other of the smaller American countries already are Pan-Amer- 
icans. It is the common people of the United States who are not. 

This state of affairs is also important in a negative way, for the pre- 
dominance of the concept of America means that the Costa Rican does 
not place his country primarily in a category of, let us say, Spanish-speak- 
ing countries, tropical countries, or plateau countries. The most impor- 
tant negative aspect here is that the Costa Rican also does not place his 
nation primarily in the category of Latin America, for citizens of the 
United States do exactly that. Many misunderstandings may arise out 
of their failure to appreciate the relative lack of reality of this concept 
for a Costa Rican. The ordinary people in Costa Rica rarely use the 
term Latin America; they do fairly often use the term Latin-Americans, 
but primarily with reference to presumed differences in basic personal- 
ity and not as a political category. In fact, Latin America as a category 
of nations hardly exists for the typical Costa Rican. Only as a category 
of persons has it real importance, and even then the category tends to 
merge with a general “Latin” category which also includes the Spanish, 
French, and Italians. 

Citizens of our country very commonly use the term Latin America 
in talking to or writing for citizens of countries to the south. In consid- 
ering the reaction of at least some of those countries, it may be instruc- 
tive to consider our own probable reactions to the complementary term 
which could well enough be developed—that is the term Anglo-Ameri- 
can. If a typical New Yorker were lined up with a Nova Scotian, a 
Jamaican negro, an Indian from Trinidad, a Bahamian lord, an Eskimo, 
and a Blackfoot Indian, and the whole group then addressed as “You 
Anglo-Americans,” several reactions might be expected. Anyone in the 
diverse group might be insulted at being put in a distinctive category 
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with these particular fellows. Moreover, if one member of the group— 
let us say the Blackfoot Indian—were highly race conscious, he might 
be greatly annoyed at being classified by implication with Englishmen 
when he felt that he actually had more in common with Bolivian 
Indians. Anyone in the group might similarly resent the use of a term 
likely to cause any unfavorable attitudes towards Englishmen to be 
transferred to him. Finally, everyone in the group would think this 
person who addressed them as Anglo-Americans not only showed great 
stupidity in not recognizing the differences among them but also showed 
clear lack of personal interest in not being motivated to notice those 
differences. 

All of these reactions may certainly be expected from Costa Ricans 
and members of other American countries when addressed as Latin 
Americans. In addition it should be recalled that Costa Ricans have a 
special feeling of close relationship with citizens of the United States. 
Many Costa Ricans say such things as, “Well, Costa Ricans are really 
almost more American than the Americans by now,” or, “Nowadays 
we are all Yankees.” For a United States citizen to address such a per- 
son with the term Latin American is a highly gratuitous and possibly 
painful rejection. It signifies that he, the United States citizen, does not 
recognize any such bond at all but rather considers the Costa Rican to 
have much more in common with a Montevidean or a Bolivian Indian 
than he has with him. 


CONCEPTION OF FOREIGN NATIONALITIES 


With respect to the Costa Ricans’ stereotyped impressions about 
members of other nationalities, there is one point that is especially worth 
mentioning because of its pertinence to the possible training of Ameri- 
cans who go to work abroad. Consider in this connection the contrast 
between the stereotyped impression of Germans and that of Americans. 
In each of these cases the stereotype has obviously been built partly on 
the political role of the two countries. Americans, for example, are 
thought of as being reasonably peaceful, although not as peaceful as 
Costa Ricans. Germans, on the other hand, are thought of as capable and 
brave warriors and technological geniuses. 

But certain other very important elements go into the making of 
these two stereotypes—actual specific experience with members of the 
two nationalities. And these elements contrast markedly with those 
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elements which derive from political events. Americans are thought of 
as wealthy; it is difficult to convince a poorly educated Costa Rican that 
there really are many Americans who are quite poor. This impression 
on the part of Costa Ricans is perfectly reasonable. Not only are all the 
Americans they have ever seen in fact extremely wealthy by Costa 
Rican standards, but the only other direct sample they have of Ameri- 
can life, that provided by the moving pictures, tends to confirm such a 
generalization. In addition, and for the same sort of reason, the ordinary 
Costa Rican is likely to think of Americans as cold and overbearing, 
while in contrast he is likely to think of Germans as friendly and 
equalitarian. These conceptions are sound generalizations from actual 
experience. A large number of Americans in Costa Rica commonly must 
appear haughty and cold because they do not even bother to learn the 
Spanish language, which the Costa Ricans know they easily could learn. 
Moreover, Americans rarely marry Costa Ricans. The Germans in that 
country, on the contrary, virtually all learn to speak Spanish well, 
associate a great deal with local people, and very often marry Costa 
Ricans. 

These differences in the behavior of Americans and Germans are 
probably in large part due to the fact that the former usually are tem- 
porary residents in Costa Rica, whereas the latter are mostly permanent 
settlers who must for their own good find a place in the life of the land. 
By the very fact that Americans in foreign countries do not usually 
regard themselves as permanent settlers, and hence lack motivation for 
seeking acceptance by the local residents, our problem becomes the 
more urgent. We must inculcate in such of our citizens a sense of respon- 
sibility as Americans, a realization that the future relations between the 
United States and the country of their residence will be in considerable 
part built on the foundations they lay in the course of their daily lives. 





WILL NOVEMBER 1918 REPEAT ITSELF? 
By GORDON SKILLING 


As THE Allied war of nerves spreads through 
Europe in this summer of 1943, conditions 
inside Germany take on heightened signifi- 
cance. Will Germany crack internally again? 
In this article the author, Dr. Skilling, dis- 
cusses what the Nazis have been doing to 
insure against a collapse of morale and esti- 


political science faculty at the University of 
Wisconsin, Dr. Skilling was English-language 
news commentator for the Czech Radio Cor- 
poration in Prague before and during the 
Munich crisis. During the period discussed in 
this article, the author was a foreign broadcast 
monitor for the BBC. 


mates its effectiveness. Now a member of the 


_ THE analogy between this and the first World War is a psycho- 
logical fact of the utmost significance has been argued elsewhere.’ 
From this fact the United Nations derive the comforting hope that a 
collapse of German morale may again encourage and accompany a 
military collapse, and that Allied propaganda may, in the style of 1918, 
contribute to the undermining of the German spirit of resistance. The 
Germans, on the other hand, and especially the Nazi leaders, are ob- 
sessed by the fear that November 1918 will indeed repeat itself, in spite 
of the long series of spectacular German victories. That this spectre of 
November 1918 haunts the mind of Adolf Hitler is indicated by his 
repeated references to the subject. In his speech of January 30, 1942, for 
instance, Hitler assured the German people “that so long as I live there 
will not be another 1918.”* In other speeches he has used almost the 
identical words.° 

Since, in Nazi propaganda, the collapse of 1918 has always been 
explained by the treachery of the “November criminals” and the dia- 
bolical propaganda of the Allies, it is natural that with the outbreak of 
the second World War, two of the primary aims of Nazi home propa- 
ganda should have been to combat enemy propaganda and to guard 
against the spread of disaffection within Germany. Launching abroad 
an unparalleled Zersetzungspropaganda, i.e., propaganda designed to 
divide the enemy people, the Nazis bitterly condemned the use of this 
same weapon by their opponents and at once took steps to counteract 
any effects it might have within Germany. 


1 See Ernst Kris, Morale in Germany, American Journal of Sociology, 1941-2, 47, 452. 

2 Text given in the New York Times, Jan. 31, 1942. 

8 See for example the speeches of Sept. 1 and Oct. 5, 1939, given in Raoul de Roussy de Sales, 
My New Order, pp. 690, 756. Compare Mein Kampf, Chapter 7. 
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Direct evidence of the principles and methods of Nazi propaganda 
on the home front may be secured from the regular propaganda instruc- 
tions and speakers’ notes issued monthly by the propaganda section of 
the National Socialist Party, Einziges parteiamtliches Aufklérungs— 
und Redner—Informationsmaterial der Reichspropagandaleitung der 
N.S. D. A. P. This loose-leaf set of Propaganda Instructions, as we shall 
henceforth refer to them, although not secret documents, were not, as 
far as is known, on public sale either in Germany or abroad. Yet six 
months after the first number appeared in January 1934, a circulation 
of a quarter of a million was boasted. It is probable that this circulation 
was limited to certain officials of the party hierarchy, including party 
block leaders, estimated at some 400,000.* 

Its contents may, then, be considered semi-secret instructions for 
the guidance of local Nazi functionaries in influencing public opinion. 
As such, it is an extremely significant document for an appraisal of 
German opinion and morale and of German home propaganda tech- 
niques. If any disunity existed in Germany, or if enemy propaganda 
were having any tangible effect, one might expect them to be reflected 
in the Propaganda Instructions. The writer, while in England in 1940, 
had access to a complete set of these Instructions from January 1934 until 
April 1940.° As far as is known, the Propaganda Instructions are not 
available in the United States, and the smuggling of copies out of Ger- 
many to England has probably now ceased. The material analyzed in 
this article will, therefore, relate to the first nine months of the war 
only. 

How far do the Propaganda Instructions reveal the existence of 
disunity among the German people? In this regard the documents are 
extremely instructive. Constant references are made to the unity which 
is said to exist in Germany. The Germans know full well the need for 
unity, it is argued, and any disaffection may be discounted as an insig- 
nificant exception. There is such complete faith in the infallibility of 
the German leadership and such an intense hatred of the enemy that 
treachery towards one or cooperation with the other, they argue, are 
automatically excluded. Allegations of a split between the regime and 
the people are ridiculed. Occasionally, as in the closing paragraph of 

*This figure is taken from Hans Gerth, The Nazi Party: Its leadership and composition, 
American Journal of Sociology, 1940, 45, 522 and 525. 


5 For further analysis of the Instructions and of the anti-English “Hate Campaign” in German 
home broadcasts, see Gordon Skilling, Organizing hatred, Dalhousie Review, 23, 1943, 11-22. 
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the October number, every person is urged to see to it that the home 
front is firmly united behind the army and that “neither food difficulties 
nor enemy propaganda nor anything else is capable of crippling or 
lessening unity and the will to resist.” Serious disunity is described as an 
invention of enemy propaganda. The first principle of British propa- 
ganda strategy is allegedly that of Gruppenspaltung (splitting into 
groups) or the Zersetzung der Volksgemeinschaft (the disintegration 
of the national community). British propaganda seeks to split the Ger- 
man people into groups, to play off these groups against each other until 
German strength is broken, and ultimately to encourage the revolu- 
tionary overthrow of the government. “To destroy the enemy through 
treachery in his own camp—that remained the recipe of Great Britain’s 
Zersetzungspropaganda.”* 

Various historical instances of this British strategy are cited, includ- 
ing World War use of “German Marxists” to bring about the fall of the 
monarchy and the establishment of a republic by revolution. But this 
time, the Instructions insist, German unity cannot be weakened, for the 
lesson of 1919 was well learned and German propaganda methods effec- 
tively nullify the efforts of enemy propagandists. From such constant 
emphasis on the existence of unity it seems legitimate to conclude that 
the directors of Nazi propaganda are conscious either of disunity within 
Germany or of the disharmony which might develop under certain cir- 
cumstances. At least once, indeed, the Propaganda Instructions admit a 
small degree of disunity. In the January 1940 number it is said to be well 
known to the enemy “that the German nation, except for a few elements 
[my italics], stands united behind its leadership and professes its faith 
in that leadership.” 

From what has been said it is already clear that the Nazi fear of 
disunity is closely bound up with their concern over enemy propaganda 
and their dread of a repetition of 1918. What do the Propaganda In- 
structions reveal in these two respects? One of their most impressive 
features is the direct and open manner in which they deal with British 
propaganda. There is neither any pretense of ignoring enemy propa- 
ganda, nor any attempt at concealing their own preoccupation with it. 
From the first issue of the Instructions after the outbreak of war (Octo 
ber 1939), right through to April 1940, hardly a single monthly instal- 
ment fails to busy itself with this question. The first four numbers of 


6 Propaganda Instructions, February 1940. 
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the war period deal directly with the problems raised by British propa- 
ganda and with the tasks of German counter-propaganda. In every 
issue there are allusions to “British propaganda.” In February 1940 the 
number, entitled The Tactics and Strategy of British Propaganda, was 
a study of “the laws of British propaganda, its strategic and tactical prin- 
ciples.” It is apparent, then, that Nazi psychological experts held the 
belief that the awareness of enemy propaganda was so widespread in 
Germany that any attempt to ignore it or minimize it would be futile. 
The wiser course, they must have concluded, was to subject this enemy 
propaganda to thorough criticism and refutation. 

Another striking characteristic of the Instructions is the frequency 
with which a comparison is made between the events of the two World 
Wars. Echoing Hitler, the first war number declares that a November 
1918 will not return: party comrades must see to it that nothing hap- 
pens such as occurred in the first war. In succeeding numbers the anal- 
ogy between British war propaganda in 1914-18 and in 1939-40 is often 
stressed. A single quotation, from the Instructions of October 1939, will 


‘illustrate this fact as well as the feature dealt with in the preceding 


paragraph. 

These monstrous lies, which have their counterpart only in the 
unexampled campaign of lies in British World War propaganda, 
must be branded relentlessly over and over again, on every occasion 
and in every place. England considers us and the world stupid enough 
to believe in these phrases served up by them. Because she had suc- 
cesses in the World War with such traps of the stupid, she believes 
that this time, too, she can make an impression with them. The last 
weeks have shown how easy England thought it would be to dupe 
the German nation again; the leaflets dropped on German territory 
hardly differ in phrasing and style from those used in the World War. 


The conclusion may fairly be drawn that those in charge of Nazi 
home propaganda believe that the analogy between the two wars is so 
patently obvious and so often present in the minds of the German 
people that it would be useless for them to ignore or seek to hide it. 
Indeed, far from neglecting it, local propagandists are instructed, as we 
shall see later, to turn it to serve their own ends. 

We have seen above that deliberate and open discussion of enemy 
propaganda and the analogy of 1918 is the order of the day in the 
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Propaganda Instructions. What specific arguments are employed to 
meet these problems and thus to ward off disunity within the German 
camp? 

In the first place, the Instructions pay tribute to the effectiveness of 
German propaganda, which is described as a work of enlightenment 
(Aufklarungsarbeit). It is to the credit of this Aufklarungsarbeit that 
British propaganda in Germany and other countries has not achieved 
the success that it has had on other occasions, in particular during the 


first World War. In the past, it is alleged, Germans and other peoples. 


allowed themselves to be hoodwinked by British “hypocrisy and lies,” 
and Britain’s enemy was incapable of resisting this “campaign of lies.” 
This time “Albion is seen through!” to use the title of the December, 
1939, Propaganda Instructions. 


Let English statesmen, to cover their own guilt, represent the course 
of events leading up to the war as they wish; let them expend all their 
skill in concealing the lies of the past with new lies. Germany gives 
them the right answer and tears asunder the web of lies with which 
they wish to envelop the world. 


By this and similar statements the Nazi authorities attempt to depict 
their own propaganda as a sharp-edged instrument of truth, cutting 
through the falsehoods of the enemy. They thus hope to win credence 
for their own statements and for their refutations of enemy propaganda. 
In the second place, the credibility of British propaganda is repeat- 
edly attacked. It is described as a mere weapon of warfare used ruth- 
lessly by the enemy to undermine German morale and foster revolution. 
British propaganda is treated not as an honest statement of fact, opin- 
ions, and purposes, but as a concoction of lies and phrases used to cover 
Britain’s real viewpoint and to deceive Germany and the world. The 
analysis of British propaganda strategy already referred to alleges a con- 
tradiction between the first principle of that strategy—Zersetzung der 
Volksgemeinschaft—and the second principle, applied in propaganda 
directed towards other countries—Zersetzung der Vélkergemeinschaft 
(the disintegration of the community of nations). According to this 
latter principle all nations are to be incited against Germany and the 
German people as a whole, in flat contradiction to the distinction made 
between people and regime in propaganda directed towards the Ger- 
mans. This “double-faced” characteristic of British propaganda, as the 
Instructions term it, provides irrefutable proof of its falsity. 
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This frontal attack on the honesty and veracity of British propa- 
ganda—pressed home by the frequent use of the word “lie”—is often 
supplemented by the assertion that any German who believes anything 
in enemy propaganda is either a fool or a traitor. Special attention is di- 
rected by the Instructions to “the tactic of the Weltanschauungsmaske,” 
i.¢., the practice of “using a philosophical principle not as an aim, but as 
a mask or cover, to hide the imperialist face.”’ Slogans of the last war, 
such as “freedom of the seas” and “militarism,” are cited as evidence, no 
doubt with the intention of weakening the appeal of the British slogans 
of this war. 

More particularly, the content of British propaganda is carefully 
dealt with, so as to provide local Nazis with ready refutations of enemy 
arguments. Thus the falsity of the British claim to be the protector of 
small nations has to be exposed. Again and again illustrations are given 
which are intended to prove that Britain merely uses the small nations 
for her own purposes and that this British protection harms the real in- 
terests of these nations.* Another matter which occupies much of the 
attention of the instructions is the enemy charge that Germany was re- 
sponsible for the war. Long arguments, in familiar terms, are developed 
to serve local propagandists in their efforts to prove the war-guilt of 
Britain.’ Of special interest is the attempt of the Instructions to discredit 
Neville Chamberlain, who, as is openly admitted, had once been con- 
sidered by Germans as “a flying angel of peace,” as “a man of peace and 
a friend of Germany.” These earlier misconceptions have to be cleared 
away in order to remove all doubts of the sole responsibility of Britain 
for the war. 

A third device of Nazi propagandists is the use of the 1918 analogy 
for their own purposes. It is pointed out that in the last war the Allies, 
claiming to be fighting against Kaiserism and militarism, were able to 
win the sympathy of many Germans for these war aims. There fol- 
lowed, however, the Treaty of Versailles, with its crushing burdens on 
the German people themselves. This time, again, Britain claims to be 
fighting against Hitlerism alone. Should the Germans be defeated, 
however, argue the Nazi propagandists, the sequence of events would 
be identical to that of 1918-19. 

7 Propaganda Instructions, February 1940. 


® See for instance Propaganda Instructions, December 1939, February 1940, and April 1940. 
® See the Instructions of October, November, and December 1939, and February 1940. 
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It is hoped that it will still be possible, by the use of such words, to 
find stupid persons among the German people who will help them 
(i.e., the enemy) achieve from the inside the objective which they 
cannot achieve from the outside. Today, as once before, they are try- 
ing to find, through hypocritical promises, those who would treacher- 
ously weaken the German power of resistance. Again as in 1918, once 
victory was won with the help of internal undermining, the promises 
would be “forgotten” after a similar victory today. Once again a hun- 
ger peace, this time of an even worse nature, would be dictated to the 
nation, and under the burden of this peace, recovery and restoration 
would be forever out of the question.”° 


While fearful of a repetition of 1918, then, the Nazi propagandists 
hope to avert it by reminding Germans of what followed in 1919 and 
after, and by calling attention to the new circumstances distinguishing 
the present situation from that of 1918. 

What conclusions may be drawn from this analysis of Nazi propa- 
ganda methods that will serve us in our own propaganda? There can 
be no doubt whatever that the Nazi leaders live in constant dread of 
internal disunity, in particular of a repetition of November, 1918, and 
that they are frightened by the possibility of the creation of such dis- 
unity by enemy propaganda. Every page, almost every line of the propa- 
ganda instructions, bear evidence of these facts. Moreover we must 
remind ourselves that this evidence relates to a period—the first eight 
months of the war—when German morale might be expected to have 
been at its highest, with the possibility of defeat apparently excluded. It 
is reasonable to suppose that, as the war became more and more pro- 
longed and as the tide slowly began to turn against Germany, more and 
more strenuous would become the efforts of Nazi propaganda to avert 
a disastrous collapse of morale engendered in part by enemy propa- 
ganda. If we are entitled to this assumption, then are we not entitled to 
base our propaganda to Germany on the firm belief that German unity, 
if it still exists, can be destroyed and that 1918 can repeat itself ? Would 
it not be the height of folly to reconcile ourselves to the continuance of 
a German unity and morale in which the Nazi propagandists them- 
selves have so little confidence? Are we not entitled, indeed, on the 
evidence of the Propaganda Instructions, to have a greater conviction in 
the penetration of our propaganda to the German people and in the 


10 Propaganda Instructions, January 1940. 
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influence it has among them, since the Nazi propagandists themselves 
demonstrate such fear of it and exert such efforts to counteract its effect? 

Propaganda is, of course, merely one arm of total warfare; its ef- 
fectiveness ought not to be over-estimated. Yet it ought not, on the other 
hand, to be underestimated. The Nazis themselves do not underestimate 
the possible effects of enemy propaganda. It is true that on the home 
front the Nazis always have the weapon of terror in reserve in case of 
the failure of their own counter-propaganda. It is true also that enemy 
propaganda alone will not stimulate revolt; that fact the last war clearly 
demonstrated. Let us not rush to the opposite extreme, however, and 
conclude that our propaganda cannot be effective in contributing, under 
favorable circumstances such as military defeat or mass starvation, to a 
breakdown of German disunity, and even to a German revolution. 

Apart from these general conclusions, this study of Nazi propa- 
ganda instructions may lead us to some further suggestions as to the 
most effective approach to the German people. The primary task of 
United Nations propaganda must be to encourage the growth of that 
disunity which the Nazis are seeking so desperately to avert. On the 
evidence of the Propaganda Instructions there are several conditions of 
the successful accomplishment of that task. 

In the first place, the credibility of Nazi propaganda must be de- 
stroyed, since it is the first line of defense against our own psychological 
offensive. There is no reason to believe that United Nations propaganda 
has not been working towards this goal, demonstrating on every occa- 
sion the contradictions within Nazi propaganda and between it and the 
truth. 

In the second place, however, we must establish faith and con- 
fidence in our own propaganda among the Germans, convincing them 
that, unlike Nazi propaganda, it represents a sincere attempt to com- 
municate a close approximation to the truth and our genuine intentions 
and opinions. It is in the latter connection that the weakest aspect of our 
propaganda offensive appears, for the United Nations, as yet not fully 
agreed upon their own peace intentions, have not yet made any serious 
attempt to coordinate either their peace aims or their propaganda ma- 
chinery. Nothing could be more fatally destructive to the credibility 
of our propaganda than contradiction between the purposes and meth- 
ods of the various United Nations. Nothing could give more aid to the 
Nazis in their effort to discredit our propaganda. The solution of this 
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problem presupposes not merely the setting up of joint inter-allied 
agencies of political warfare, but the working out of common war and 
peace aims. 

In the third place, without attempting here a detailed analysis of 
the proper content of such United Nations propaganda, it may be sug- 
gested that an important element ought to relate to the analogy of 1918. 
In this matter, as the Propaganda Instructions indicate, the German 
regime is entirely on the defensive. To ignore this fact would be to 
throw away a trump card. To achieve our ends, we must first of all put 
the events of November, 1918, in their proper light, and destroy the 
Nazi myth in that connection. But more must be attempted, for the 
Nazis retort effectively that 1918 led to 1919, and that a new November 
will lead to a new and worse Versailles. Once again, the conclusion is 
forced upon us that propaganda waits upon diplomacy and that an 
agreement among the United Nations on specific war and peace aims 
is a prerequisite of the success of any appeal for a German revolution. 
It goes without saying that those war and peace aims must be such as 
will penalize sections of the Nazi leadership and not the masses of the 
German people, such as will clarify the separateness of interests of the 
leadership and people, and such as will therefore encourage a revolt 
against that leadership. A propaganda based upon any other peace pro- 
gram would play directly into the hands of the Nazis and make forever 
impossible a repetition of November, 1918. It would, moreover—which 
is still more important—pave the way to a new Versailles and a third 
great war. 
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lid ( AN EXPERIMENT IN DEPTH INTER- 
and 
VIEWING ON THE ISSUE OF INTER- 
sop | NATIONALISM VS. ISOLATIONISM 
sug- 
918, ) By HENRY C. LINK 
nan , 

After the following article was completed, the May fifteenth issue of the New Yorker appeared 
= to with an opening editorial which has an obvious bearing on Dr. Link's article. With his approval 
put and with the permission of the New Yorker, we are quoting this editorial herewith. Dr. Link, a 
the frequent contributor to these pages, is Director of the Psychological Corporation. 
the Dr. Gatitup, the asker, has asked people general sustain an organization orderly enough 

whether they favor an international police to give them meaning and make them click. 

ber , 
: force, and three out of four have said they do. Dr. Gallup should ask his question again, this 
Nn 1S That is very nice. It is also quite misleading. time adding, “And you people realize, of 
an Asking a man whether he wants an interna- course, that a police force is no good if simply 
: tional police force is like asking him whether used as a threat to strengthen agreements be- 
ims he wants the Rockettes. Of course he does, but tween independent powers, that to have mean- 
ion. the question is not whether he thinks the Rock- ing it must be the certified agent of the law, 
ettes are a good idea but whether he knows that to have law we must first have a consti- 
1 as what is in back of them, making them effec- tutional world society, and that to achieve that 
the tive; in short, whether he is in earnest about the each nation must say goodbye to its own free- 
th girls and willing to give up time and money to dom of action and to its long-established cus- 
c build a stage big enough to hold them, hire an tom of doing as it damn well pleases. Now 


yolt {orchestra loud enough to accompany them, buy how many of you want an international police 





ro costumes rich enough to adorn them, and in force?” 

ver T 

ich HIS STUDY was sponsored by a national magazine whose editor raised 
ird / the following questions in regard to public opinion polls: 


To what extent can we rely on the results of public opinion polls? 
| Is what people think or believe today a snap expression of their 
superficial consciousness, their intellectual veneer, and not a reflection 
of their deeper consciousness ? 

Can we ascertain people’s beliefs so basically as to give us a measure 
of what they will probably think six months or a year from now? 

These questions, asked by many students and critics of public 
) opinion surveys, have led to a number of critical investigations of which 
the present experiment is one. It was agreed to make this an experiment 
on the issue of isolationism vs. internationalism—a controversial subject 
over which there have been radical shifts of opinion in the past and in 
respect to which opinions seem to be rapidly forming in the present. 
The current trend seems to be toward internationalism. How deeply 
and how firmly is this new point of view being adopted? 
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Obviously, we were dealing here with a problem in validity, and a 
rather difficult one. Our previous studies of validity, to be sure, had 
dealt with certain aspects of this problem." In this assignment, however, 
there was no possibility of validating the opinions obtained in terms of 
unambiguous behavior criteria, such as a vote for or against candidates 
representing this issue only. Therefore it was decided to develop a depth 
interview as we had often done in the past, but with this exception: in- 
stead of developing such an interview merely in a practical fashion, we 
would follow a more consciously experimental procedure in accordance 
with certain explicit psychological principles. 

In recent years the term, depth interview, has become increasingly 
popular among students of public opinion surveys. Likewise, there has 
been an increase in the use of depth interviews by the makers of public 
opinion surveys. Yet there has been little, if any, progress in the defini- 
tion or evaluation of the depth interview. 

Just what is a depth interview, and what are its merits? The word, 
depth, automatically suggests that such an interview digs deep into the 
respondent’s mind in contrast with the ordinary interview which, by 
implication, is supposed to be superficial. By the same token, the depth 
interview is assumed to produce more valid information than the 
ordinary or more formal interview. Both these assumptions are entirely 
gratuitous. There is no experimental proof that the so-called depth in- 
terview digs deeper or that it produces more valid responses. 

One of the claims made for this type of interview is its value in 
revealing the motivations of people. When people are first asked why 
they do or do not believe certain things, they usually give a superficial 
or evasive answer. If they are skillfully pressed to explain further, 
Lazarsfeld and other exponents of this method claim, their real reasons 
will begin to appear.” Our own experience has been just the contrary. If 
people cannot give the reason for their behavior at once and almost 
without thinking, the pressure to make them produce reasons often 
results in a process of rationalization. The more they try to explain 


1H. C. Link and A. D. Freiberg, The problem of validity vs. reliability in public opinion 
polls, this QUARTERLY, 1942, 6, 87-98; S. Roslow, W. H. Wulfeck, and P. G. Corby, Consumer 
and opinion research: Experimental studies on the form of question, ]. Appl. Psychol., 1940, 23, 
334; A. B. Blankenship, Does the question form influence public opinion poll results?, J. Appl. 
Psychol., 1940, 23, 27. 

2 Paul F. Lazarsfeld, The art of asking why, National Marketing Review, 1935, 1, No. 1; and 
The psychological aspects of market research, Harvard Business Review, Oct. 1934. 
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their motives, the more elaborate their rationalization, and the less 
valid their reasons. 

The one, if not the only thing certain about the depth interview is 
that it produces a greater quantity and a greater variety of information. 
In contrast with the formal interview with a fixed set of questions re- 
quiring fifteen to thirty minutes, the depth interview may require from 
one to three hours, depending on the loquacity of the respondent or 
the skill of the interviewer in keeping the conversation going. This 
type of interview may also include a number of fixed questions but only 
as topical starting points. Guided by the kinds of responses, the depth 
interviewer is supposed to use his own ingenuity in asking impromptu 
questions, and to keep up this process until the particular subject seems 
to have been wrung dry. The net result is likely to be five, ten, or 
twenty pages of more or less coherent material from a single interview. 

Obviously, from this description, the responses obtained by a depth 
interview reflect the mind of the interviewer as well as the mind of the 
person interviewed. When we come to evaluate such interviews, we are 
at once confronted by this problem, namely: which of the ideas ex- 
pressed represent the real thoughts of the respondent, and which repre- 
sent the thoughts which the interviewer, by suggestion, has contrived to 
elicit? If several interviewers, each using the depth technique, obtain 
certain responses more or less common to all respondents, we may as- 
sume that these responses are functions of the persons interviewed, and 
not of the persons doing the interviewing. According to this criterion, 
a study based on depth interviews by only two or three interviewers can 
have only doubtful validity. We cannot assume, however, that the 
frequency with which the same responses are found by different inter- 
viewers is a measure of the depth or the validity of these responses. After 
all, the frequency or consistency of responses may indicate superficiality 
rather than depth. 

Our problem was to develop an interviewing technique which 
many interviewers could use successfully; or, in other words, to develop 
a technique in which depth results were obtained by the nature of the 
interview, not by the nature of the interviewer. To the extent that the 
depth of our probing could be governed by the wording and sequence 
of our questions, and be independent of the peculiar abilities of indi- 
vidual interviewers, to that extent we should be progressing from the 
intuitive or personal to the scientific level. A corollary requisite was to 
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develop an interviewing technique which would produce results ame- 
nable to tabulation and statistical treatment instead of a collection of 
long-winded biographies. 

In the present experiment we began, as has for years been our 
practice, with an informal interview. Three specially trained inter- 
viewers made nineteen interviews. Whether these interviews could be 
called depth interviews or not, they at least produced a wealth of ma- 
terial. They also gave evidence that the subject of post-war world par- 
ticipation was one about which many people were actively thinking 
and were eager to talk. Further ideas and phrases were obtained which 
helped in framing a more complete second questionnaire. Beginning 
with the least formal questionnaire and ending with a quite formal 
questionnaire, ten questionnaires in all were tried, with 411 interviews 
as follows: 


Number Number 
Questionnaire of of 
Number Interviews Interviewers 
I 19 3 
2 22 3 
3 17 2 
4 39 7 
5 36 7 
6 43 3 
7 20 2 
8 15 4 
100 16 
10 100 16 


All interviews were made between January 18 and February 20, 
1943. Most preliminary interviews were made in New York City, with 
some in Albany and Philadelphia. The final 200 interviews were divided 
equally among Lansing, Tulsa, Philadelphia, Buffalo, and Birmingham. 
All interviews were conducted with men and women in the home, in 
upper, lower, and middle socio-economic groups, proportionately. 

If the ten questionnaires used in these ten tests could be reproduced 
here, the variety of questions and phrasing of questions would be 
obvious, and also the differences in results. The fourth test gave us 
definite clues for a systematic depth interview. The structure and logic 
of this interview was as follows: 

After an introductory question on how long the war would last, 
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with Germany and with Japan, the main issue was immediately intro- 
duced with this question (the numerals show the results of 39 inter- 
views) : 
You remember that after the last war the United States got out of 
Europe as quickly as possible, and stayed out. This time, in order 
to keep the peace, do you think the U.S.A. should take its full share 
in world affairs? Yes 32; No 3; D.K. 4; Comment:— 


This is a typical public opinion poll question. It was usually answered 
afirmatively, though with frequent comments and amplifications. Then 
followed a series of questions aimed at defining world participation and 
above all, at reminding people of its costs. These questions, in Test 4, 
were as follows: 


In order for us to do this, would you be willing to have your son 
or husband remain an extra year in the Army or Navy after peace 
is declared? Yes 33; No 2; D.K. 4; Comment:— 


If you or your friends had younger boys coming along, would you 
be willing to have them drafted for a year or two of compulsory 
service in the Army or Navy to help police the world? Yes 29; 
No 6; D.K. 4; Comment:— 


If it is necessary to feed China, England, Russia, Belgium, and 
other countries for two or three years after the war in order to pre- 
serve peace, would you be willing to accept stricter rationing than 
we are having now? Yes 31; No 3; D.K. 5; Comment:— 


As you know, the cost of living is going higher and higher. In order 
to maintain the peace after the war would you be willing to have 
the cost of living go twice as high as it is now without any increase 
in wages? Yes 8; No 26; D.K. 5; Comment:— 

Taxes are high now and will probably be much higher still. Would 
you be willing to pay these higher taxes indefinitely to help pay the 
cost of maintaining the peace? Yes 24; No 11; D.K. 4; Comment:— 


The cost of maintaining a large Army and Navy and Air Force to 
keep the world at peace will probably be very high. This may mean 
a lower standard of living all around than we have today. Would 
you be willing to accept a lower standard of living than you have 
now in order to preserve peace? Yes 29; No 7; D.K. 3; Comment:— 
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As can readily be seen, these questions call for heavy personal sac- 
rifices. If the 32 individuals who in answer to the first question said they 
favored full world participation were in that instance merely answer- 
ing as they thought they were expected to, or if they were answering 
superficially, the ensuing questions were calculated to penetrate beneath 
the surface. They were calculated to penetrate to the very bowels of 
consciousness, to stimulate visceral rather than academic thought proc- 
esses. Nevertheless, while these prospective sacrifices do have an effect 
in reducing the affirmative response, the great majority still say they 
would accept them as the price of cooperative peace. 

Even here, the question may be raised as to whether people were 
not concealing their real feelings and beliefs, and answering in routine 
fashion. For this reason, the complete reversal in the second from the 
last question above is significant. It shows at least that the answers were 
not routine. It also indicates the belief that a sacrifice of such extremity 
is not essential to international cooperation. 

In order further to overcome this difficulty, however, the treatment 
of costs and sacrifices was radically changed in subsequent question- 
naires. Instead of being told that certain sacrifices would be necessary 
and then asked whether they were willing to make them, people were 
asked what sacrifices they thought would be necessary; that is to say, 
people were treated as realists rather than as idealists. This treatment 
may be seen from the final questionnaire which is reproduced here. 
The plan of the questionnaire was as follows: 

(1) To obtain a broad commitment on world participation after 
the war. This angle might be regarded as an offhand, superficial com- 
mitment, such as obtained in ordinary polls (Questions 2 and 5). 

(2) To probe people’s minds by a series of definite questions (3, 7, 
8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14) on the meaning of world participation, especially 
its costs and consequences. If they had given little or no thought to these 
costs, then these questions would stimulate their thinking and imagina- 
tion at these points. For example, they would be forced to consider the 
possibility that their sons, husbands, or relatives might have to serve 
in a world-policing army. 

(3) After this systematic process of lifting into the foreground of 
people’s minds the implications of world participation, to give them 
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again the opportunity to express themselves on the subject of world 
participation, in Question 15. By this time we should certainly be ob- 
taining a more considered response, one from the depths of conscious- 
ness, if we still wish to use that expression. 

The two final questionnaires are given here because, at the last 


| minute, it was decided to test the influence of a phrase representing a 


powerful emotional complex which had not been isolated before, 
namely, “for the sake of peace.” In the previous tests, this phrase had 
often been used; for example, “In order to keep the peace do you think 
the U.S.A. should take its full share in world affairs?” We had reason 
to believe, from other studies, that this phrase had a powerful suggestive 
influence. In Test 9, therefore, this phrase was consistently omitted, 
while in Test 10 it was consistently used. Each questionnaire was tried 
with 100 interviews. There was no statistically significant difference in 
the results. In short, the belief in world cooperation seems of such depth 
that it is not affected by phrases such as to keep the peace. 

A still further step was taken to fathom the influence of the peace 
complex by including Question 14 in both questionnaires, namely: 
“After this war do you think we will make a peace that will last......... ‘ 
or do you think we will have another world war in 25 years or so..........?” 
In the two tests 50° thought we should have another world war in 
25 years or so and 40° thought we should not. From this fact we can 


_ only infer that many people considered participation in world affairs 


necessary or inevitable even though doomed to failure as a means to 
peace. 

The climax of this depth interview, however, is represented by 
Question 16. Here is the final measure of isolationism and international- 
ism. In Questions 2 and 5 over 80% of those interviewed expressed 
themselves in favor of U.S. participation in world affairs. Then, after 
a series of questions defining the nature, cost, and possible result of such 
participation, we asked: 


After this war do you think that America should: (a) Join with 
England in policing (with troops) the world peace ; (b) Set 
up a World Government which all countries including Germany 
and Japan can join..........; (c) Let every country work out its own 
salvation ? (d) Other plan (quote)? 
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Less than a quarter, 219%, answered “Let every country work out its 
own salvation,” which is a strictly isolationist attitude, whereas 72.5%, 


nationalism almost entirely in terms of its costs, the large majority stil] 
remained internationally minded. Surely here is some measure of the 
validity of this result, or should we say an indication of the depth and 
permanence of this conviction. 

Again it should be pointed out that the costs were specified by the 
respondents themselves, and a glance at their judgments will reveal con- 
siderable discrimination. That we shall have to keep on sharing our 
wealth with the poor nations for years to come, for instance, seems over- 
whelmingly agreed on. That we shall have to insure every country a 
democratic form of government was not at all agreed on. 

Question 17, while interesting, was added as an afterthought. It 
illustrates how the practice of presenting a group of alternatives can 
dilute the answer which might otherwise be overwhelming, in this 
case, alternative 3. Question 18, however, had a definite part in the 
scheme of this depth interview. Results were tabulated by two groups, 
those with and those without sons and husbands in the Armed Services. 
It was thought possible that those upon whom the burden of world par- 
ticipation might fall most heavily, possibly delaying the return of their 
men from abroad, might be somewhat less internationally minded. Such 
was not the case. Evidently the convictions on this issue transcended 
even these basic influences. 

If these convictions are so deep, so transcendent, we should expect 
to find a high degree of interest in the interview itself. Interviewers un- 
der our personal supervision had already reported this to be true. To 
obtain further evidence, we included the questions shown at the bottom 
of the final questionnaire. Over 80% of all respondents were reported 
as having been either very much interested or somewhat interested. 
Remembering that these respondents were not the intelligentsia, but 
just ordinary people, and that interviewing to most interviewers is es- 
sentially a chore, we consider such a measure of interest rather sig- 
nificant. 

As a result of this experiment, so far as the issue of internationalism 
is concerned, we have in questionnaire 10 a technique suitable for a 
national survey and one which promises results of considerable validity. 
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Test 9, Finat QuEsTIONNAIRE 
Quantitative Results of 100 Interviews 
Given 





| Nore: Read each question word for 
_ word to the question mark before re- 
cording answer. Introduction. We are 
making a little study of what people 
think the United States should do after 
the war is over, but first let me ask you 
(continue without pause): 





1. How long do you think the war will 
last: With Germany? With 
Japan—————? (If uncertain, ask 
her to make a guess) 

2. You remember that after the last war 
the United States got out of Europe 
as soon as we could, and stayed out. 
This time, in order to keep the peace, 
do you think the U.S.A. should take 
a much larger part in world affairs? 
Yes 80 Nov DK. 13 

3.[n order to keep peace will we have 

to keep a good part of our Army, 

Navy, and Air Force in foreign 
countries after the war? Yes 78 
No 21 DK. 1 

4.(If Yes) Why? (If No) Why not? 
(QUOTE) 

5. To keep peace will the U.S. have to 

) take part in a League of Nations or 

some form of World Government? 


) Yes 89 No 8 DK. 3 
6. (If Yes) Why? (If No) Why not? 
| (QUOTE) 


_ 7. After the war which, if any, of these 

_ nations do you think we will have 

| to feed for a year or more, in whole 

or in part? England 60; France 78; 

Russia 52; Belgium 75; Germany 58; 

Italy 56; China 73; Greece 84; 
NONE 2. 

8. (Unless NONE in Q. 7) In order to 

do this will we have to keep up strict 

| rationing of food in the U.S. for one 
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Test 10, Finat QuEsTIONNAIRE 
Quantitative Results of 100 Interviews 
Given 


Norte: Read each question word for 
word to the question mark before re- 
cording answer. Introduction. We are 
making a little study of what people 
think the United States should do after 
the war is over, but first let me ask you 
(continue without pause): 


1. How long do you think the war will 
last: With Germany—————? With 
Japan—————? (If uncertain, ask 
her to make a guess) 

2. You remember that after the last war 
the United States got out of Europe 
as soon as we could, and stayed out. 
This time do you think the U.S.A. 
should take a much larger part in 
world affairs? Yes 81 No 6 
D.K. 13 

3. Will we have to keep a good part 
of our Army, Navy, and Air Force 
in foreign countries after the war? 


Yes 76 No 24 


4. (If Yes) Why? (If No) Why not? 
(QUOTE) 

5. Will the U.S. have to take part in a 
League of Nations or some form of 
World Government? Yes 84 No 10 
D.K. 6 

6. (If yes) Why? (If No) Why not? 
(QUOTE) 

7. After the war which, if any, of these 
nations do you think we will have 
to feed for a year or more, in whole 
or in part? England 64; France 82; 
Russia 52; Belgium 76; Germany 
45; Italy 56; China 61; Greece 87; 
NONE 2; D.K. 2 

8. (Unless NONE in Q. 7) In order to 
do this will we have to keep up strict 
rationing of food in the U.S. for one 
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10. 


II. 
. What things are we fighting for in 


13. 


year 27, two years 35, or longer 
9? No rationing 12 D.K. 17 


.ln order to keep peace among na- 


tions after this war, which of the 

following do you think will be nec- 

essary: (Read each one and check) 

a. Will all young men have to serve 
a year in the Army or Navy? 
Yes 70 No 15 D.K. 15 

b. To keep peace will we have to pay 
higher taxes for years to come? 
Yes 80 No 1o D.K. 10 

c. T.K. peace will the cost of living 
have to stay high for a long time? 
Yes 55 No 30 D.K. 15 

d. T.K.P. will we have to keep on 
sharing our wealth (food, clothes, 
goods) with the poor nations? 
Yes 77 No 12 DK. 11 

e. T.K.P. will we have to make sure 
that each country has a demo- 
cratic government? Yes 43 No 
37. D.K. 20 

f. T.K.P. will we have to cancel all 
foreign debts? Yes 32 No 41 
D.K. 27 

Which nation do you think will be 

hardest for us to get along with 

after the war: ? 

(If respondent hesitates read all and 

then check) England 7, Germany 

36, Russia 30, France —, Japan 57, 

Italy 1, D.K. 4. 

Why (QUOTE) 





this war? (QUOTE. Prod for full 
and complete answer.) 

If America takes a large part in 
world affairs, which do you think is 
most likely to happen: (a) The other 
nations will bring us down to their 
level 7; or (b) We will bring them 
up to ours 48; or (c) We will end 
up somewhere in the middle 42; 


D.K. 3. 
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10. 


II. 
12. 


13. 


year 34, two years 30, or longer 
10? No rationing 12; D.K. 10 

After this war, which of the 
following do you think will be nec. | 
essary: (Read each one and check) | 





a. Will all young men have to serve 
a year in the Army or Navy? 
Yes 65 No 23 D.K. 12 

b. Will we have to pay higher taxes 
for years to come? Yes 91 No 
5 DK. 4 

c. Will the cost of living have to stay 
high for a long time? Yes 72 
No 14 D.K. 14 

d. Will we have to keep on sharing 
our wealth (food, clothes, goods) | 
with the poor nations? Yes 87 
No 4 DK. 9 

e. Will we have to make sure that | 
each country has a democratic gov- 
ernment? Yes 48 No 31 DK. 
21 

f. Will we have to cancel all foreign 
debts? Yes 45 No 26 DK. 
29 

Which nation do you think will be 

hardest for us to get along with 

after the war: ? 

(If respondent hesitates read all and 

then check) England 8, Germany 

38, Russia 24, France 1, Japan 36. 

All Five 3, None 1, China 1. 

Why? (QUOTE) 

What things are we fighting for in 

this war? (QUOTE. Prod for full 

and complete answer.) 

If America takes a large part in 

world affairs, which do you think is 

most likely to happen: (a) The other 
nations will bring us down to their 
level 2; or (b) We will bring them 
up to ours 56; or (c) We will end up 
somewhere in the middle 37? | 


DK. 5 | 
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14. After this war do you think we will 


make a peace that will last 43, or 
do you think we will have another 
world war in 25 years or so 47? 
D.K. 10 


15.Why? (QUOTE) 
16. After this war do you think that 


America should: (a) Join with Eng- 
land in policing (with troops) the 
world peace 24; (b) Set up a 
World Government which all coun- 
tries including Germany and Japan 
can join 47; (c) Let every country 
work out its own salvation 26? 
(d) Other plan (QUOTE) Miscel- 


laneous 3 


17. We've been talking about what to do 


after peace is declared, but now let’s 

go back to how we're going to get 
peace in the first place. 

Here are four different ways to ar- 
rive at peace. Will you read each one 
(give card) and then tell me which 

you think is best? 

. We should get together with our 
enemies as soon as possible to 
make a peace and avoid unneces- 
sary bloodshed 22. 

. If Germany is crushed completely, 
Russia will spread Communism 
all over Europe. Therefore this 
war should be fought only until 
Germany is ready to set up a dem- 
ocratic form of government 2. 

3.Germany and Japan should be 
completely licked, no matter how 
many lives and dollars it costs 
us 59. 

4. We might save the lives of a mil- 
lion American men if we made a 
separate peace with Germany soon 
so that we could throw all our 
forces against Japan 13. 

5. (If respondent refuses to select one 


of the above) Perhaps you have a 


te 


14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 
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After this war do you think we will 
make a peace that will last 38, 
or do you think we will have another 
world war in 25 years or so 54? 
D.K. 5 Depends 3 

Why? (QUOTE) 

After this war do you think that 
America should: (a) Join with Eng- 
land in policing (with troops) the 
world peace 18; (b) Set up a 
World Government which al] coun- 
tries including Germany and Japan 
can join 44; (c) Let every country 
work out its own salvation 28? 


(d) Other plan (QUOTE) 10 


We've been talking about what to do 
after peace is declared, but now let’s 
go back to how we're going to get 
peace in the first place. 

Here are four different ways to ar- 

rive at peace. Will you read each one 

(give card) and then tell me which 

you think is best? 

1. We should get together with our 
enemies as soon as possible to 
make a peace and avoid unneces- 
sary bloodshed 19. 

2. If Germany is crushed completely, 
Russia will spread Communism 
all over Europe. Therefore this 
war should be fought only until 
Germany is ready to set up a dem- 
ocratic form of government 4. 

3.Germany and Japan should be 
completely licked, no matter how 
many lives and dollars it costs 
us 63. 

4. We might save the lives of a mil- 
lion American men if we made a 
separate peace with Germany soon 
so that we could throw all our 
forces against Japan 12. 

5. (If respondent refuses to select one 
of the above) Perhaps you have a 
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plan of your own—would you 
mind telling me? D.K. 3. Mis- 
cellaneous 1. 

18. Do you have a husband, son, or any 
relatives in the Army or Navy or any 
branch of the Service? 
(Write in “husband,” “son,” or 
whatever the relationship is.) 

Approximate Age of housewife 

Econ. Gr. AB 30 C 40 D 30 

St. & No. iin wtbelas: 

City ' 

Type House: 

(lower or left 
); Apt. No. 
Interviewer’s Initials baitiasl 
Would you say the interviewee was very 
interested 43, somewhat interested 
38, or not at all interested 17 in 
this questionnaire? No answer 2 
Which, if any, questions seemed to in- 
terest the woman most? . 


1 family ; 2 fam. 


. upper or right 


Which, if any, questions did the woman 
resent or object to? 
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plan of your own—would yoy 
mind telling me? Other 2. 


18. Do you have a husband, son, or any 
relatives in the Army or Navy or any 
branch of the Service?. 


whatever the relationship is.) 
Approximate Age of housewife 


Econ, Gr. AB 30 C 40 D 30 
8) es 

City.. 
Type House: 1 family ; 2 fam. 


(lower or left 
veseeeeeee)3 Apt. No. 

Interviewer’s Initials 

Would you say the interviewee was very 
interested 40, somewhat interested 
45, or not at all interested 15 in 
this questionnaire? 

Which, if any, questions seemed to in- 
terest the woman most? 


Which, if any, questions did the woman 
resent or object to? 


CONCLUSIONS 


(1) An analysis of the term, depth interview, discloses that there is 








upper or right | 


little or no evidence to support the tacit assumption that the so-called 
depth interview obtains more valid responses or truer responses from 
people than do other types. It may obtain a greater quantity and greater 
variety of information than is obtained by the formal interview. How- 
ever, any informal interview may do the same. It would be more ac- 


curate, therefore, to speak of informal interviews in contrast with | 


formal interviews. 

(2) The informal interview may or may not be intensive, exhaus 
tive, or exhausting. Whatever it is depends largely on the skills and 
peculiarities of the interviewer. The results are therefore bound to be 
highly personalized and difficult to evaluate and tabulate. These diff- 
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culties are multiplied when trying to evaluate the informal interviews of 
a number of interviewers. 

(3) The informal interview should be regarded as a preliminary 
, or any| step in the development of a formal or systematic depth interview. The 
y orany| depth interview becomes such only by virtue of an experimental process 
~~~ | in accord with certain recognized psychological principles. Such a 
2.” ,.| process is described above and, except for content or subject matter, is 


uld you 





on, 4 
:.) 7 probably typical. 

¢ (4) The net result of this process is a formal or systematic question- 
30 naire. The depth or validity of the consequent interviews is now de- 


termined by the structure of this questionnaire rather than by the per- 
sonality of the interviewer. Indeed, the good interviewer must now 
subordinate himself to the details of the questionnaire rather than the 
reverse. He is even instructed to read the questions word for word, be- 
cause the change of a word or phrase may influence the response. 
yas very (5) The length and intricacy of the interview is no longer a meas- 
terested | yre of its probing power. An experimentally developed interview con- 
'S ™ | sisting of only a few formal questions and requiring only a few minutes 
may obtain more valid responses than the most elaborate and long- 
drawn-out informal interview. 
(6) Because of the rigid structure of the systematic depth question- 
woman | naire, the responses become amenable to tabulation. Therefore, many 
interviewers can be used to interview a number of people sufficient to 
| constitute an adequate sample. 
(7) While the systematic depth interview described above may be 
_ | assumed to produce more valid responses, the final test of validity still 
tere 8 | depends on such criteria as overt behavior and the consistency of beliefs 
called | over a period of months or years. 
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ATTITUDE RESEARCH IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
By HANS E. SKOTT 


Tue EvENTs of the past two years have clearly 
underscored the importance of one problem in 
Governmental routine: namely, that the execu- 
tion of policies already legislated must depend 
upon an understanding of how people are likely 
to react to specific measures. Rationing and 
other restrictions currently placed upon the 
typical American consumer teach us that some 
timely research into his probable response might 
have improved public relations for the authori- 
ties involved. Back in the mid-thirties, the 


out its many ambitious farm programs, it 
would have to consider the wishes and habits 
of the farmers to be affected, the Departmen: 
set up a Division of Program Surveys, the work 
of which is described below. 

Mr. Skott, a farmer of many years’ experi- 
ence, was for several years a member of the 
Division and one of its first interviewers. Sub- 
sequently he was in charge of its rural studies, 
both interviewing and analysis. At the present 
time he is a member of the War Food Admin- 
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Department of Agriculture had already learned _ istration. 


this lesson. Realizing that, in order to carry 


L. 1s disturbing to observe that while psychologists, sociologists, an- 
thropologists, and specialists in public-opinion polling and market 
research have developed a wealth of techniques for knowing the people, 
the executive branch of government by and large continues to rely on 
outmoded and indirect means of measuring the adequacy and effective- 
ness of programs in terms of people’s wants and needs. Unquestionably, 
administrators have watched with more than casual interest unofficial 
findings on the state of the public mind, and they have taken such 
findings seriously. But they have largely been unable to see the use- 
fulness of a continuous and specialized attitude research operation, 
structured within the government and attached as a staff function to 
top policy-making officials. 

This deficiency is serious, especially in view of the growing scope 
of government programs and the growing size of the operating ma 
chinery. The necessity for keeping the executive branch responsive to 
popular control is not only a matter of democratic principle. For hard, 
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practical reasons of good management, administrative policies must | 


be planned and executed in terms of the needs and wishes of citizens; 
otherwise they become burdened with impossible difficulties. The con- 
tinued neglect of attitude research as a tool to help democratize and 


make more efficient the administrative structure is ineflicient and in- | 


creases the cost of program administration. 
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War problems have, of course, tremendously increased the need 
for effective and responsive administrative action, and have made acute 
the task of preserving good public morale. To help solve such prob- 
lems a whole host of war planning agencies has been established, but 
practically none carries on a program of attitude research. 

However, one significant exception to the general rule is the 
Department of Agriculture. 


HISTORY 


Attitudinal investigation was begun by the Department of Agri- 
culture as the result of a strongly felt need to know the farmer better. 
In the early "thirties, the activities of the Department underwent a tre- 
mendous expansion. With farmers in the country in a critical plight, 
remedial legislation very rapidly brought the entire agricultural in- 
dustry, which includes one-fifth of the nation’s population, under the 
direct influence of departmental programs. Administrative and plan- 
ning problems of a scope and complexity never faced before were left 
on the Department’s doorstep. Naturally enough, mistakes were made; 
in a few famous instances, the failure to consider possible public re- 
actions to programs was nearly disastrous. 

In the latter part of 1936, when Vice-President Henry A. Wallace 
was Secretary of Agriculture, Under Secretary M. L. Wilson raised 
with him the problem of securing a better understanding of what 
farmers themselves thought about the way the farm programs were 
being conducted. To Dr. Wilson it seemed that the work of the De- 
partment could be made much more effective if Washington policy- 
makers had some systematic way of finding out first-hand what was on 
farmers’ minds, how they would like to see the various functions of 
the Department carried out. As public administrative machinery grew 
in size and in influence, he feared it tended to lose that intimate touch 
with people’s needs and worries essential to good government. 

To remedy the difficulty, Wilson proposed a simple but virtually 
untried plan for sounding out grass-roots experience by the use of 
trained field observers who would circulate among all kinds of farmers 
and report to administrators in Washington what they found. 

Secretary Wallace liked Wilson’s idea, and there was set up an 
experimental arrangement under which John C. Ellickson, Resettle- 
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ment Administration sociologist, was detailed by the Department to 
start the project. For several months Ellickson traveled through various 
rural areas of the country entirely on his own, engaging farmers in 
informal conversations about the way the farm programs were work- 
ing, and noting comments which might help administrators reshape 
their policies in the light of needs seen by farmers themselves. It was 
a staggering job for one man to carry on. As soon as the success of the 
experiment was proved, a staff of five interviewers was added. 

The interviewing method at first was a relatively free one, but was 
aimed at getting information on farmers’ experience with the action 
programs of the Department of Agriculture, chiefly with the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration programs. Few specifically pre-formu- 
lated questions were used, the interviews being merely held along topical 
lines. Sampling was not systematic, and very little quantitative analysis 
of comments was attempted. Essentially the function performed was 
spot field reporting; findings were not backed by quantitative evidence; 


to command an administrator’s attention reports had to rely on their 


freshness and close-to-the-earth quality. 

For three years the work was carried on as a function of the Pro 
gram Planning Division of the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion. With no previous experience to build on, the unit had to devise 
its own methods and functions. As the work went on, the possibility 
became clear of developing the spot intelligence service into a full 
program of attitude research. Moreover, the broad importance of first- 
hand field data for various departmental programs suggested that the 
logical administrative location of such a research operation was in an 
over-all planning and research agency, not within the structural hier- 
archy of a single action agency. 


THE DIVISION OF PROGRAM SURVEYS 


In 1939 the Bureau of Agricultural Economics was named the 
central planning and research agency for the Department, and shortly 
thereafter the operation of exploring farmer reactions was transferred 
to that Bureau under the name of the Division of Program Surveys. 
The shift was significant. It indicated that this type of social survey had 
been recognized as a useful tool in general program administration. No 
longer to be regarded as simply a research service for an action agency, 
it became a full-fledged staff function of an over-all planning bureau. 
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For the subsequent work of the Division this circumstance had impor- 
tant consequences. The fact that reports were to be prepared for top 
administrators engaged in mapping broad departmental policies pro- 
vided the Division with an opportunity to take a relatively unrestricted 
approach to its investigations. It also increased the likelihood that its 
recommendations would result in concrete action. More broadly, the 
democratizing influence of the work could be widely distributed, un- 
limited by the self-defensive tendencies inherent in any direct action 
agency. 

In September 1939, Dr. Rensis Likert was named head of the new 
division. Since that time, the Division has grown in size until today 
most of the major crop regions of the country are covered by field in- 
terviewers. As a result of the increase in staff, problems are now studied 
on the basis of a cross-section sample, and quantitative analysis of data 
is made. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE DIVISION 


In the brief history of the Division of Program Surveys there have 
been, from time to time, shifts in functions and objectives. As possible 
uses of the research technique became clear, they were exploited, and 
added to the list of services which the Division could render administra- 
tors. Sometimes the Division has simply provided data on general 
reactions to the administration of major agricultural programs, or the 
reactions in particular parts of the country. Sometimes it has .helped 
action agencies plan the detailed operation of programs: occasionally, 
in this connection, it has worked with agencies to test new programs 
experimentally on a small scale before they were put into general 
operation in order to shake the costly “bugs” out of them. Sometimes it 
has tested popular knowledge levels with respect to a given fact such 
as the wartime need for dairy production. Often it has performed com- 
binations of these functions. 

As the Division has become better established as an operating 
agency, it has attempted increasingly to translate its findings into sug- 
gestions for administrators. On the basis of findings, recommendations 
have been made for (1) major changes in the administration of operat- 
ing programs, in terms of expressed complaints or suggestions or to 
meet changed conditions, and (2) minor or local revisions of programs 
to fit the needs of particular localities. 
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An example of the kind of work performed by the Division is the 
following study done sometime ago: 

In the fall of 1941 the Department was preparing for its first na- 
tion-wide campaign to get farmers to increase their production, espe- 
cially of certain crops. The campaign was to be combined with the 1942 
sign-up for A.A.A. participation and was to be carried directly to farm- 
ers through a farm-to-farm canvass by more than 100,000 township 
A.A.A. committeemen. 

Experimental planning was done in an area where an increase in 
production was urgently needed—the Great Lakes dairy region. The 
Division undertook, through a field survey: 


1. To explore the ground before the campaign began in order to determine 
what the particular influences were which were encouraging farmers to 
increase the production of milk and what the factors were which tended to 
block an increase in production; 

2. To discover what should be stressed so as to have a successful educational 
campaign, based on the uncovered areas of misunderstanding and lack of 
information; 

3. To travel with A.A.A. committeemen in selected experimental counties 
as they went upon their rounds of educational visits, making an appraisal 
of the effectiveness of the suggested campaign and recommending im- 
provements before the campaign went into effect on a regional scale. 


The findings of the study indicated that: 


1. Contrary to expectation, physical factors such as land, barn space, and 
machinery were not serious obstacles to an expansion of production at that 
time. 

2. The principal motive keeping farmers from further increases in production 
was uncertainty about the level and stability of future prices. 

3. Few farmers knew at that time that the Department had established a price- 
supporting program for dairy products, and there was little understanding 
of why increased production was necessary or for what purpose it would 
be used. 

4. Although county and state agricultural officials expected farmers to increase 
production principally through better and more extensive feeding, farmers 
clearly indicated that such increases in dairy production as they were plan- 
ning to make were to be made primarily through increases in number of 


cows. 

5. Members of cooperative creameries were found to be concerned over how 
their creamery could adapt to the decrease in demand for butter and increase 
in demand for milk by cheese factories and condenseries. 
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As a result of the findings: 


1. Appeals for increased milk production made by A.A.A. committeemen in 
their calls on farmers were changed so as to emphasize the fact that the 
price supporting program of the Department assured a stable and profitable 
price for dairy products, 

2. Plans to deal with the elimination of some of the physical obstacles were 
redirected. 

3. The information program of the Department in regard to the Production 
Goals Campaign was shifted and focussed in terms of the areas of lack of 
information and misinformation as revealed by the survey. 

4. The Farm Credit Administration’s program for assisting creameries to con- 
vert to meet a more flexible demand for dairy products was pushed more 
actively. 

5. Meetings were held between Division staff members and the Agricultural 
War Boards of several states in order to communicate the findings of the 
study and to assist in planning state campaigns. 


An example which points out clearly the usefulness of the Di- 
vision’s research in adapting national programs to particular localities 
is a study done recently for the Forest Service. 

In March 1940, as the result of an attempt by local people to drive 
out the Forest Service, thousands of acres of forest land in the Kisatchie 
National Forest in Louisiana were burned over, including a large 
acreage of young pine plantations. Five persons were arrested and four 
were put in the penitentiary. In addition to this particularly bad burn, 
fires were frequent in the area, and there was a great deal of wire cutting 
of plantation fences which the Forest Service had put up to keep out 
hogs and to restrict cattle. 

In the late spring of 1940, the Forest Service asked the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics to make a study to determine: (1) the sources 
of friction between the Service and local people which prompted the 
latter to set fires, cut fences, and oppose the Forest Service generally; 
and (2) what the Forest Service should do to reduce such opposition 
and thereby to reduce losses and administrative costs. 

The Division of Program Surveys undertook the study, and the 
analysis was completed this past year. The findings of the study were: 

1. Forest Service policies for these particular areas failed to consider adequately 


the effects which such policies might have on the local economy and on 
local traditions. 


~~. a eae, 
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2. In dealings with local people, the Forest Service was often unaware of the 
point of view of the local residents and was frequently inept in dealing 
with them. 

3- In practice emphasis was placed on tree production alone, and the Forest 
Service often did not make adequate adjustment to the needs of local 
people for other kinds of uses of the land it owned. Consequently, the resent- 
ment of local people often cost the Forest Service more than reasonable con- 
cessions would cost. 

4- Inconsistencies existed between the program objectives of the Forest Service 
and other agencies dealing with rural people living in or near the forest. 

5. Through lack of full awareness the Forest Service did not sufficiently adapt 
its local public relations program to its rural public and failed to talk to them 
in their language and with an understanding of their problems. 

6. A large number of burns resulted from the attempts of farmers to improve 
grazing in the forest and to facilitate livestock management, or resulted from 
bitterness against fencing restrictions, grazing fees, and prohibitions against 
burning enforced by the Forest Service. 


As direct results of this study: 


1. In planning management programs for each of the national forests, the 

Forest Service will give more consideration to socio-economic factors. 

2. The Division’s analyst in charge was detailed to the Forest Service, at the 
request of the Chief of the Fire Control Division, to participate actively in 

a training program for all forest supervisors and rangers in the Southern 

Region. 

a. While on detail to Forest Service, the Division employee assisted the 
Forest Service in revising its fire control and public relations program 
in the Southern Region. 

b. The Division analyst on detail to the Forest Service revised, in terms of 
the findings of his study, a considerable number of the publications of 
the Forest Service. 

_ 3. The Forest Service is considering having the Division make further studies 
in other forest areas over the country. 
4. The Division was asked to train an employee of the Forest Service to do 
further studies for them, not only in national forests but in state and private 
forests as well. 


In these studies, as in all work the Division does, there is of course 
no guarantee, that any set of recommendations will hit the target and 
affect program administration. Any research data have only persuasive 
strength. It seems reasonable to say, however, in view of the uses to 
which its results have been put, that the Division has provided a valuable 
supplement to other data which administrators have available. 
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METHODS 


Methodologically, the work of the Division of Program Surveys 
represents in general a new approach in attitude investigation. The 
research apparatus of public opinion polling consists of certain standard 
tools: part-time interviewers, purposive or quota sampling, fixed alter- 
native questions, and mechanically codeable answers. Because the func- 
tions served by the Division of Program Surveys, however, are quite 
different from those of commercial opinion polling, the methods of 
gathering and analyzing the data which have been developed are 
accordingly quite different. 

The major methodological problems, in brief, have been (1) to 
develop sampling methods which would give a truly representative 
miniature of that part of the population affected by specific problems 
being investigated; (2) to tap complete and trustworthy expressions of 
attitudes toward and experience with specific topics or programs, and 
to secure such reactions in a uniform, reliable way from all people 
interviewed in so far as possible; and (3) to devise methods of analysis 
which, while permitting quantitative treatment of the data, would yet 
preserve the context of the rich narrative material. The description of 
methods given here is not intended to be specific nor complete, for 
space does not permit. Only the distinctive characteristics of techniques 
can be mentioned. 

SAMPLING 


To get an accurate miniature of a population or statistical universe, 
the sampling procedure must select respondents at random by some 
mechanical method unrelated to the subject under investigation. The 
usual practice in market research and public opinion polling is to con- 
trol the sample of each interviewer in terms of certain known factors, 
such as age, sex, education, marital status, and economic level. As is 
commonly known, however, an interviewer can collect a group of 
interviews properly distributed in the control categories, and still 
have an unrepresentative sample. He might take all of his interviews 
in a park in one afternoon, or in a department store on a week-day 
morning, and thereby miss any representative of all those persons who 
do not sit in parks in the afternoon, or who never have opportunity to 
shop downtown on week-days. Because “unavailable” persons are 
typically missed by such purposive or quota sampling, the method 
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cannot be used in studies where availability may be related to attitudes, 
as it would be in studies of war workers, employed men and women, etc, 

The Division has therefore tried to develop sampling methods 
which use stratification to improve the efficiency of the sample and 
rigorously randomize the selection of respondents. The methods essen- 
tially have been to remove the opportunity for selectivity by the inter- 
viewer almost completely. When an interviewer travels into the field, 
he is in search of a particular individual in a particular place who has 
been selected by chance. He cannot choose the block, nor the house, nor 
the person. If he cannot contact a particular respondent, he must abide 
by rigid substitution rules. The sample actually collected, therefore, is 
not a sample of persons “easiest to find.” 


FIELD METHODS 


In field interviews the Division attempts to collect more than 
verbalized opinions to standard rigid questions. Very often, the sub,ects 
of studies are not issues on which opinions have crystallized, and conse- 
quently people are not able to choose between several alternatives. 
Moreover, to serve best the purposes of administrators, tabulated straw 
votes are not enough. Administrators must know, for example, not 
only that there is a certain amount of dissatisfaction with their pro 
grams, but they must also know the reasons for complaint, the par- 
ticular kinds of complaint made, the causes behind the dissatisfac- 
tion. And they must be informed of the suggestions which people have 
for the improvement of program administration. 

The aspect of human behavior which the Division seeks to investi- 
gate and describe, therefore, includes thoughts, feelings and experiences 
to which people can give verbal expression, but it also includes feelings 
and vague sentiments which people have difficulty putting into words, 
because they may be confused in their thinking or because they have 
given the matter little conscious thought. It becomes the function of 
the interview to secure data on the reasons for these states of mind, and 
the verbalizations to which they lead. 

The interviewing methods used seek to bring out everything 
relative to the study that has significant bearing on the feelings, 
thoughts, and overt behavior of the people interviewed. Since the 
Division is dependent to a large extent on verbal expression for its 
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data, the primary methodological problem has consequently been to 
bring the interviewing technique to its highest level for obtaining in- 
sight into attitudes, and for obtaining an accurate description of per- 
tinent experience and behavior. 


THE INTERVIEW FORM 


The requirement for an interview form grew originally out of the 
“problem approach” by which the Division sought to investigate a 
single administrative problem at a time, rather than to explore a whole 
range of unrelated items on which people might have attitudes. As 
quantitative analysis methods were developed, it became necessary 
that every respondent be sounded out with regard to the various dimen- 
sions of the selected problem. Interviewing could no longer be the casual, 
uncontrolled, “back-fence-gossip” type of discussion in which no at- 
tempt was made to elicit reactions to specific topics. 

In developing an interview form it was intended to provide a 
uniform stimulation to respondents for the expression of attitudes, for 
it was realized that mere “yes” or “no” responses would not suffice for 
the Division’s purposes. To know that a person approved or disapproved 
of an issue was not enough. It was even more important to know why 
he felt that way. Furthermore, there was a feeling confirmed by inter- 
viewing experience that people can rarely give an unqualified “yes” or 
“no” to a significant question. Conditional answers, which are frequent, 
often throw a great deal of light on the factors which have bearing 
upon an issue. ; 

The interview form, then, was conceived of as the structure or 
skeleton of a discussion between the interviewer and the respondent. 
Questions thus were designed to be “open-ended” in form, that is, to 
encourage discussion of the greatest possible range of attitudes with 
respect to a given topic. By use of such an interview form the situation 
is controlled in that the interview is limited to the problems under 
consideration, and yet the respondent is encouraged to reveal his ex- 
periences and attitudes freely and naturally. In doing so, the reasons 
for his attitudes as well as other underlying factors are uncovered not 
through a process of “digging,” nor through the invention of “ad lib” 
questions by various interviewers, but simply through the respondent's 
full discussion of the problem in the terms in which he sees it. 
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INTERVIEWING METHODS 


An interview form intended to draw full, intensive discussions 
required the use of skilled professional interviewers, and the develop- 
ment of various non-directive means of stimulating full discussion in 
the interview situation. 

The interviewers employed are full-time, experienced interviewers, 
further trained in the particular methods required by the Division’s 
work. All are professionally trained, usually in the fields of psychology, 
anthropology, sociology, or economics. Most have had graduate train- 
ing as well as several years’ experience in clinical interviewing or field 
investigation of some kind. 

Interviewers, given the task of securing full discussion of attitudes 
by whatever means of stimulation they could devise, became conscious 
after a period of field experience that the validity and reliability of the 
responses they received might be seriously affected by what they did to 
stimulate discussion. They became uneasy about the indiscriminate use 
of the “probe” (a term which has since been outlawed by the Division’s 
terminology because of the feeling that discussion in an interview 
should be encouraged or invited rather than pried out of the respon- 
dent). “Probes” were discovered on examination of phonographic 
recordings of interviews to consist of various things. They might be 
common means of keeping a conversation going, such as, “I see,” or 
“Could you make that a little clearer?” They might be attempts to get 
reasons for expressed opinions, such as a simple, direct “Why?” Or they 
might be, and too frequently were, a series of exploratory questions 
made up by the interviewer on the spot to make sure he had covered 
the ground described in the question objectives. 

In the light of these difficulties, techniques were developed to 
control and minimize the influence of the interviewer. The clinical 
work of Dr. Carl Rogers of Ohio State and the procedures of non- 
directive interviewing that he has developed have proved especially 
helpful. In general, the techniques evolved accomplish the purpose of 
confining the interviewer’s contribution to the conversation to the 
specific questions on the interview form. Beyond that, all ideas, topics, 
and suggestions come from the respondent spontaneously. 
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ANALYSIS METHODS 


Interview reports are quotations or condensations of respondents’ 
actual words. The core of the problem of analysis is to translate this 
material into a form which can be handled quantitatively and at the 
same time preserve the interrelationships of ideas, the shades of em- 
phasis, relations of cause and effect—in short, the living quality of the 
material itself. 

Out of the richness of full interview reports has come the oppor- 
tunity for obtaining more valid and more meaningful insights into the 
attitudes of individuals and groups than is possible with the information 
on a polling questionnaire. The major developments in analysis tech- 
niques have generally been concerned with ways and means of extract- 
ing the greatest amount of useful information from the interviews. 

Data from each interview are classified in several ways. Material 
under any question is usually the basis for a simple rating of the 
individual on a particular attitude continuum such as “favorable,” 
“pro-con,” “unfavorable,” etc. The reasons or rationalizations of the 
respondent are also tabulated. Then the answers to various questions 
pertinent to a particular topic are read as a group and become the 
basis for ratings or judgments with regard to possible larger frames 
of reference, such as the interrelationships he sees between the different 
aspects of the problem; the terms in which he views it or discusses it— 
¢.g., personal terms or social terms—and what values he invokes in 
expressing his preferences. 

Certain over-all judgments of the respondent’s attitudes are also 
made on the basis of the interview as a whole. Such matters as his 
concern over food production, or the extent of his fear of post-war 
depression, can be the object of classification when pertinent to the 
problem at hand. When the various categories are clearly defined, these 
analytic discriminations can be made reliably; the adequacy of the 
interview data is of course the special element which makes these 
important processes possible. 

When once analytic discrimination is completed, the data are in 
form for quantitative treatment, and are subjected to statistical treat- 
ment—simple distributions are presented; breakdowns of one distribu- 
tion against another to discover correlations are made; and the data 
are used for other statistical manipulation, such as factor analysis. 
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Special attention is sometimes given to interviews with respondents 
who manifest certain patterns of attitudes. 


CONCLUSION 


As a government research agency organized for the purpose of 
making administration more efficient by giving social intelligence 
greater effect in shaping program administration, the Division has 
sought to gather and present scientifically accurate information. Con- 
sequently, its methods have been designed deliberately to secure full 
and trustworthy reports from respondents and to accommodate the 
entire variety of people’s actual experiences, thoughts, and feelings. It 
is regrettable that in the face of the extremely complex and difficult 
task of “knowing the people” there are available only the relatively 
crude hand tools of a science yet in its early stages of development. 
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THE RELIABILITY OF A CONTENT 


ANALYSIS TECHNIQUE 


By IRVING L. JANIS, RAYMOND H. FADNER and 


MORRIS JANOWITZ 


CoNTENT ANALYsIs results, like those ob- 
tained from any quantitative technique, 
must be evaluated in terms of the reli- 
ability of the method of analysis. It is 
obvious that the frequencies obtained 
by a content analysis would be without 
significance if different analysts did not 
agree in their classification of symbol 
data. The degree to which there is dis- 
agreement among different analysts de- 
termines the amount of “error of mea- 
surement.” This constitutes the prob- 
lem of reliability.” 

For purposes of content analysis, we 
define reliability as the degree of cor- 
respondence (as measured by the coeffi- 
cient of correlation) between two sets 
of frequencies of classified symbol data 
based on the results of analysis of the 
same communications by two independ- 
ent groups of analysts. In other words, 
tests of reliability provide an answer to 
the question: how closely do the results 
agree when the content analysis is re- 
peated by a different group of analysts? 

To a large extent reliability is a func- 
tion of (a) the precision with which the 
rules of content analysis (i.c., the defi- 
nitions of the categories) are set up and 
(b) the ease with which discriminations 
can be made between the types of con- 
tent specified by the rules. The simplest 
type of content analysis—“term analy- 
sis” —consists in counting the number of 
physical occurrences of a given symbol 
or term. Ordinarily a demonstration of 
the reliability of this technique is not 


required, if the rules are fully defined, 
because the operation of counting these 
physical entities involves simple per- 
ceptual discriminations, However, in 
the case of “assertions analysis”—con- 
tent analyses which require classifica- 
tion of symbol data according to what 
is said about a given symbol or topic—it 
is not safe to assume in advance that 
the technique is sufficiently reliable for 
the results to be given any more weight 
than a “guess,” or the recording of a 
highly changeable measuring instru- 
ment. An experimental demonstration 
of reliability is required for such con- 
tent analyses, even though the cate- 
gories are carefully defined. 

This follows because the analysis is in 
terms of the meaning of assertions; the 
analyst is required to make metalinguis- 
tic decisions, which often involve very 
subtle discriminations. Without a dem- 
onstration of reliability it is impossible 
to determine whether borderline cases, 
subject to multiple classifications, have 
arisen with such a high frequency that 
the results are worthless. 

The present report deals with the re- 
liability of the technique of content 


1The term intersubjective stability is used 
to refer to “error of measurement” in N. C. 
Leites and I. de Sola Pool, On Content Analy- 
sis, Document No. 26, Experimental Division 
for the Study of War Time Communications, 
Library of Congress. The term reliability is 
employed in this paper because its general use 
in the psychological and social sciences is rela- 
tively unambiguous. 
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analysis employed in the World Atten- 
tion Survey, under the direction of Dr. 
Harold D. Lasswell.? This technique 
consists of classifying the contents of the 
front-page captions and the editorials of 
newspapers according to “favorable,” 
“unfavorable,” or “neutral” assertions 
about key political symbols. Each of the 
categories “favorable” and “unfavor- 
able” is further differentiated into the 
sub-categories “strength” and “moral- 
ity,’ depending upon which of these 
standards is indicated in the favorable 
or unfavorable assertion. 

Our experimental determination of 
inter-analyst reliability was carried out 
as follows: a group of nine analysts, all 
of whom had been given at least five 
months part-time practice in the use of 
this technique of classifying symbol 
data, analyzed thirty-six issues of for- 
eign-language and English-language 
newspapers. Each issue was then re- 
analyzed by a different member of this 
same group of analysts. This “ex- 
change” device amounted to a re-analy- 
sis of the same material by a different 
group of analysts. Contact between the 
analysts was minimized in order to in- 
sure independent results. 

The results are based on the classifica- 
tion of the occurrences of assertions con- 
taining the following key symbols: 


. Great Britain*® 
. Germany 
Italy 

Jews 

Japan 
U.S.S.R. 
Democracy 

. Communism 
. Fascism 

. Nazism 


. Socialism J 


“International” 
Symbols 
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12. United States 

13. National Defense 
14. Business 

15. Labor 


16. Isolationists 


“National” 
Symbols 


In order to prevent a spuriously high 
correlation, we eliminated from our 
data those cases in which both the orig- 
inal analysis and the re-analysis report- 
ed zero occurrences of the symbol. This 
means that the reliability determination 
is based on only those symbols for which 
at least one of the analysts reported an 
occurrence of the symbol. It is obvious 
that unless this were done, one might 
have included in the list of symbols a 
large number which never occurred, 
thereby obtaining an artificially high 
coefficient of correlation. 

Ordinarily, the results of a content 
analysis are presented as relative fre- 
quencies or ratios (or as some function 
of the relative frequencies). The numer- 
ators of the ratios represent the fre- 
quency of assertions which were classi- 
fied as falling into a given category and 
the denominators or bases represent the 
total number of assertions in the com- 
munication. An estimate of the total 
number of assertions is usually used 
for the base, e.g., the number of decks 
for front-page captions, the number of 
column-inches for editorials. Since the 
operations required of the analyst for 
determination of the base are extremely 
simple—counting lines of print or mea- 
suring with a ruler—the data for the 


2 A statement of the rules for this technique 
of content analysis is to be found in Harold D. 
Lasswell and associates, The politically signif- 
icant content of the press: Coding procedures, 
Journalism Quarterly, 1942, 19, 12-23. 

8 Each symbol denoting a country includes 
the current political leader of that country; 
e.g., “Great Britain” includes “Churchill.” 
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base were not included in our determi- 
nation of reliability. The assumption 
that inclusion of the base has no effect 
on reliability is confirmed by the fact 
that a previous unreported study by one 
of the authors included the base and 
provided correlations almost identical 
with those found in this study (cf. be- 
low). This report, then, deals with the 
essential results of a content analysis, 
the frequency of assertions falling into 
each of the categories of analysis (the 
numerators of the ratios). 

The reliability correlations were cal- 
culated as follows. Each point of the 
correlation “scatter diagram” represent- 
ed (a) the number of occurrences of 
assertions containing a key symbol in a 
single issue of a newspaper which was 
reported by the initial analyst to fall 
into a given category; paired with (b) 
the corresponding frequency reported 
by the second analyst. If, for example, 
the initial analyst (plotted on the x- 
axis) reported that the key symbol 
“Great Britain” was presented five 
times in a particular issue of a newspa- 
per as “favorable” according to the 
standard of “strength,” while the second 
analyst (plotted on the y-axis) reported 
the same symbol to have occurred four 
times in the category “favorable- 
strength,” this would be plotted as 
x= +5, y = +4. In order to arrive 
at an over-all reliability coefficient, the 
paired data obtained for all key symbols 
from the front-page captions and the 
editorials in all 36 issues of the news- 
papers were used. 

When the categories, “favorable- 
strength,” “favorable-morality,” “unfa- 
vorable-weakness,” and “unfavorable- 
immorality” are used,‘ the reliability as 
expressed by the coefficient of correla- 
tion was found to be .78+.02. (This is 


in close agreement with the results of 
the previous unreported study, referred 
to above, in which the correlation was 
.76+ .03.) Such a result may be regard- 
ed as indicating that this type of classi- 
fication is probably reliable for compari- 
sons of the total frequencies obtained 
from two groups of issues, though un- 
satisfactory for comparison of frequen- 
cies obtained from two individual is- 
sues.° 

When sub-categories of “strength” 
and “morality” are not used, i.c., when 
the data are classified only into the cate- 
gories “favorable” and “unfavorable,” 
the reliability of such classification was 
found to be .85-+.02. (This, is in close 
agreement with the result obtained 
in the previously mentioned study: 
.86+.02.) This correlation is signifi- 
cantly higher than the one obtained 
when the sub-categories of standards 
were used,° and indicates that the break- 


# Since the results of this technique of con- 
tent analysis have been used to compare the 
frequency of favorable references with the 
frequency of unfavorable, we restricted our 
determination of reliability to these two cate- 
gories. For any study which reports the fre- 
quency of neutral references, the determination 
of reliability must include the neutral category 
as well as the favorable and unfavorable. 

5 This interpretation is based on T. L. 
Kelley, Interpretation of Educational Measure- 
ments, Yonkers, N.Y.: World Book Co., 1927, 
210-211. 

6 Significance of differences between corre- 
lation coefficients was tested by logarithmic 
transformation of the correlation coefficients: 
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down into standards reduces the reli- 
ability of the results. Classifying only 
into the major categories “favorable” 
and “unfavorable” is probably sufficient- 
ly reliable as to make possible compari- 
sons between individual issues.’ 

Since front-page captions differ from 
editorials in linguistic structure and in 
the density of key symbols, it might be 
expected that there would be a differ- 
ence between the reliabilities for cap- 
tion analysis and for editorial analysis. 
Our results show no significant differ- 
ence, however. The correlation for cap- 
tion data was .86+.01, and the correla- 
tion for editorial data was .84-+.02. 

At the time when this study was car- 
ried out (Fall, 1941), it is probable that 
there was agreement among the analysts 
in their private attitudes toward the key 
international symbols but disagreement 
in their private attitudes toward the key 
national symbols. Do personal differ- 
ences and biases affect the analytic re- 
sults? If so, it would be expected that 
the reliability for national symbols 
would be lower than for international 
symbols. Presumably this was not the 


case for our analysts: our results show 
that there is no significant difference. 
The correlation for international sym- 
bols was .85+.02 and the correlation for 
national symbols was .83-.02. 

It is apparent from our results that 
this technique of content analysis is 
reliable to a fairly high degree. The 
group of nine analysts whose results are 
reported in this study was composed 
largely of average college graduates 
with no previous specialized training 
in the analysis of language or in the 
social sciences. It is reasonable to assume 
that specialized personnel would pro- 
duce even more reliable results. Errors 
of measurement might be further re- 
duced by (a) having analysts work in 
teams, with instructions to classify as 
neutral those assertions about which 
they disagree, (b) increasing the 
amount of supervised training, espe- 
cially by having each analyst work in 
conjunction with a highly skilled ana- 
lyst, and (c) eliminating those analysts 
who are least competent in the applica- 
tion of the content analysis rules. 

7 T. L. Kelley, op. cit. 
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PUBLIC OPINION AND PEACE PLANS 
By ROSS STAGNER, Dartmouth College 


Peace planning is not entirely a polit- 
ical, economic, or legal problem. To a 
very marked extent it is a psychological 
problem. Plans for cooperation between 
nations, no matter how carefully for- 
mulated and logically perfected, will not 
work if popular opinion is not behind 
them. The failure of the League was 
in part (not entirely) due to the lack 
of public support for an internationalist 
policy. 

While few systematic studies of pub- 
lic opinion relevant to postwar planning 
have been made, a considerable number 
of surveys of American attitudes are 
relevant to this problem. Polls by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion, 
Fortune Magazine, and the National 
Opinion Research Center give results 
for a scientifically selected sample of the 
population and therefore merit most 
attention. The present article both sum- 
marizes these survey results and offers a 
few interpretations regarding steps nec- 
essary for a more durable peace settle- 
ment. 

To poll public opinion demands first 
the formulation of crucial questions. 
Whether such formulations are pre- 
pared by individual experts—e.g., Carr’ 
and Wright*—or are based on a con- 
sensus of opinion from a number of 
experts—Stagner, Brown, Gundlach, 
and White*—surprisingly similar lists 
result. It appears, for example, that the 
basic emphasis of a scientific program 
for peace ought to be on international 
cooperation, a policy involving both 
political and economic aspects. Inas- 
much as cooperation implies harmoni- 


zation of divergencies in goals, rather 
than insistence by each agent upon his 
own freedom of action, it is obvious too 
that some cession of sovereignty is re- 
quired. 

Using these general principles as a 
starting point, and fitting together sug- 
gestions from various published peace 
plans, I have drawn up the following 
set of propositions which seem to con- 
stitute a minimum program for durable 
peace: 

1. The Great Powers‘ as a minimum 
must join together in an international 
organization after this war. 

2. This organization must be grant- 
ed powers which represent a real limita- 
tion of national sovereignty. 

3. The Axis nations (suitably de- 
mocratized) must be in this union. 

4. The United Nations, attempting 
to restrict punitive policies to respon- 
sible leaders, must avoid vindictive at- 
titudes toward Axis populations. 

5. Suitable rewards must be bestowed 


1Carr, E. H. Conditions of peace. New 
York: Macmillan, 1942. 

2 Wright, Q. A study of war. Chicago: Univ. 
of Chicago Press, 1942. 

8 Stagner, R., Brown, J. F., Gundlach, R. H., 
and White, R. K. Analysis of social scientists’ 
opinions on the prevention of war. ]. soc. 
Psychol., SPSSI Bull., 1942, 15, 381-394. 

*Every one of the Great Powers is indis- 
pensable for the success of such a proposal. 
Obviously as many smaller nations as possible 
should be included, preferably linked also in 
regional federations for even closer coopera- 
tion. Similarly, items 7 and 8 are not in- 
tended to exclude small nations but to em- 
phasize the Great Powers as the primary 
problem. 
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upon Axis citizens as they act along 
lines beneficial to world peace (e.g., 
food supplies can be utilized as re- 
wards for cooperation). 

6. Friendly attitudes between the 
component populations of the United 
Nations must be cultivated and every 
effort made to build an enduring con- 
fidence which will survive the inev- 
itable frictions of the postwar settlement 
period. 

7. All Great Powers must give up 
policies of territorial aggrandizement. 

8. All Great Powers must give up 
policies of economic nationalism (tariff 
and quota exclusion, blocked curren- 
cies, restrictions on essential raw ma- 
terials, etc.). This does not mean an 
immediate switch to free trade, but it 
requires a willingness to move in that 
direction. It also involves helping the 
(democratized) Axis nations back to 
prosperity. 

This program is not very extensive, 
nor is it very definite. Some ambiguity 
is intentional. The exact form of inter- 
national government, the exact steps of 
economic cooperation, etc., are details 
which will be governed by expert 
judgment and immediate world condi- 
tions at the time they are undertaken. 
The eight listed above seem to con- 
stitute a minimum for success. The 
absence of any one of the eight would 
be a serious flaw in postwar structure. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


If these eight points were presented 
to the American people today, would 
they approve or disapprove? If, in a 
presidential election, one candidate 


made these eight points his platform 
opponent 


while his rejected several 


planks, which would be more likely 
to win favor? Sufficient poll data exist 
to essay an answer to these questions. 

Before turning to the poll results 
relating to policies, it is interesting to 
glance at the question of whether peace 
planning should be undertaken at all 
at the present. Newspapers and officials 
of organized groups have frequently 
expressed opposition to postwar plan- 
ning. “Win the war first!” they say. 
“We'll settle that after the war.” An 
AIPO poll in January 1940 inquired, 
“Have you thought about how to keep 
the peace after this war?” Only 34% 
of the respondents claimed to have done 
so, and this may have been some exag- 
geration. Another survey (Fortune, 
June 1942) found only 33% of the 
public in favor of planning the peace 
now, as contrasted with 59° saying, 
“Win the war first.” There is some 
reason to suspect that this result was 
due to the implied opposition between 
planning the peace and winning the 
war—in which case, of course, the war 
must be fought first. (A small survey 
conducted at the same time showed over 
go% of adults stating that it was very 
important to plan now for peace.) The 
Fortune survey found that, even with 
this phrasing, intellectual leaders were 
strongly in favor of planning now, 79% 
choosing this alternative. When the 
NORC (March 1943) clearly ruled out 
the implication that peace planning 
interfered with the war effort, 59% 
endorsed planning. 

Since it is apparent that we cannot 
wait for peace to arrive before planning 
what to do with it, the attitude shown 
by the public is shortsighted. This cir- 


cumstance is not, however, crucial. Plan- 
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ning is being carried on. Galloway’ lists 
over 100 organizations actively or tenta- 
tively engaged in postwar planning. 


| The vital question, then, is: How will 


the public fundamental 


react on 


_ choices? To what extent will a pro- 


gram such as the eight points listed 
above be acceptable to American cit- 
izens? 

1. Forming an international organi- 
zation. A trend away from the isola- 
tionism of the 1920's is apparent in suc- 
cessive samplings on this question. Sev- 
eral surveys have used different word- 
ings, not strictly comparable, but from 
them it appears that not less than half, 
probably even two-thirds, of American 
voters endorse the principle of inter- 
nationalism. In October 1942, for in- 
stance, when NORC asked, “After the 
war, if a union of nations that would 
try to solve world problems were 
formed, do you think it would be a 
good idea or a bad idea for the United 
States to join it?” 69°% called it a good 
idea. Although the favorable 85° re- 
ported on another NORC poll (March 
1942) is obviously too high, the low 
results on questions involving the 
League of Nations probably underesti- 
mate sentiment because of unfavorable 
feeling due to the League’s fumbling in 
recent years. AIPO, asking “Should 
the United States have joined the 
League in 1920?” was met with a 26% 
favorable vote in 1937, 37°%% in 1941; 
turning the question around and ask- 
ing, “Would you like to see us join a 
League of Nations after this war is 
over?” it found 38° favorable in 1941. 

2. Cession of sovereignty. Very few 
major poll questions have thrown any 
light on the extent to which the swing 
toward internationalism carries with it 
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a realization of the loss of sovereignty 
to our own nation if the new plan is 
to work. Some degree of support for 
an international police force (46°) is 
offered by a 1939 AIPO poll, and this 
percentage has now increased to 74°%. 
By a curious coincidence both British 
and American publics gave exactly the 
same figure (AIPO, June 1943). 

Support for the phrase “international 
police force” unfortunately does not 
guarantee accepting the reduction in 
national power which would result— 
a tangible consequence not understood 
by many people. In a small survey in 
June 1942 I found only 42% favoring 
joining an international organization 
if loss of national power were involved. 
Only 20°% were willing to concede con- 
trol of our army and navy to an inter- 
national agency, and only 30° would 
allow regulation of our tariffs. (Table 
I, p. 300.) 

Indirect light is thrown upon this 
question by an NORC poll of March 
1943. A cross-section was asked what 
“sacrifices” they would be willing to 
make to aid formation of a world 
union. The results indicated that 75°, 
would allow part of our army to be 
used as a police force, but only 41% 
were willing to give up our arms even 
if other nations did likewise. Eighty- 
two per cent would put up with con- 
tinued rationing, and 64° with high 
tax rates but only 28°, were willing 
to allow foreign trade competition or 
forget reparations demands on the Axis. 
On crucial questions relating to sov- 
ereignty, therefore, support is lacking. 
It is noteworthy to psychologists that 


5 Galloway, G. B. Postwar planning in the 
United States. New York: Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1942. 
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TABLE I 


Cession of Sovereignty to International 
Organization 


Do you think the time will come 
when there will be a strong in- 
ternational army or police force? 
(a1Po 9-39) % 

Yes 24 

Would you like to see U.S. join 
move for such a force? 

Yes 46 


If we join an international organi- 
zation after the war, what 
powers should we give up to the 
international government? (Sam- 
ple A*) 

Supervising defeated Axis na- 
tions 70 
Control of immigration pol- 
icy (what foreigners should 
be let in) 19 
Control of our tariffs (what 
taxes to be laid on foreign 
goods coming in) 30 
Control of our army and navy 20 
*Sample A is a group of 138 adults tested 
in Alabama, Texas, Colorado, Pennsylvania, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont. 





the personal sacrifices (rationing, taxes) 
are accepted, whereas more remote 
policies (free trade, forgiveness of repa- 
rations) are rejected. 

3. Inclusion of Axis Powers. That the 
Axis nations must be included in any 
long-range scheme for durable peace is 
fairly obvious, and the evidence sug- 
gests that the average citizen realizes 
it. In one NORC poll (November 
1942), where 85°% of respondents fa- 
vored some kind of world union, they 
were asked: “Do you think Germany, 


Italy and Japan should be in this 


union?” Fifty-one per cent of those | 


asked, or 44% of the total population, 
agreed. In March 1943 the NORC fig. 
ures indicated an increased tolerance 
for Italy (very slight), but no change 
on Germany and slightly more hostility 
to Japan. When it is considered that the 
question did not even specify the democ- 
ratization of the Axis governments, 
this percentage suggests a fairly realistic 
attitude on the question of permanent 
exclusion of the Axis. 

4. Avoidance of vindictive attitudes, 
On the part of the official spokesmen 
for the United Nations there has been 
a constant effort to discriminate be- 
tween Axis leaders and their followers, 
to proclaim punishment for the former 
along with leniency for the latter. As 
far as public opinion is concerned, the 
campaign seems not to have been very 
effective. A BIPO poll finds a slight 
majority of the British public holding 
that their real enemy is the German 
people, not just the Nazis. Both Amer- 
icans and British have endorsed a more 
severe treaty than in 1919. Since the 
average man knows very little about the 
Versailles Treaty, he is expressing his 
feeling that the Germans should be 
“spanked harder” this time. Economic 
and educational differences are very 
important on this issue, the poorer and 
less educated groups being much more 
aggressive. 

On the question of reparations for 
war damages, the opinions offered are 
fairly realistic. Only one-third set up 
the hopeless goal of collecting the total 
cost of the war. The phrase “as much 
as they can afford” could easily be 
interpreted, however, as justifying hard- 


boiled collection methods in the post- 
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war period. Only 28%, accept “forgive- 
ness” of reparations—see (2) above. 

5. Rewards for democratic Axis gov- 
ernments. Since opinion polls have 
registered definite majorities opposed 
to sending food even to Nazi-occupied 
countries before the end of the war, 
it is hardly surprising that no major 
poll has even mentioned the problem of 
feeding the Axis. The traditions of the 
past, however, indicate that humani- 
tarianism will probably prevail over 
revenge, and the crucial problem will 
be that of supplying necessities in such 
a way as to constitute them rewards for 
pro-democratic behavior. Under proper 
management this should not be too 
difficult. 

6. Friendly attitudes toward our Al- 
lies. Questions bearing directly on the 
matter of friendly feeling toward other 
countries are not easy to phrase in a 
penetrating manner. A good indirect 
index of friendliness is willingness to 
forego payment for lend-lease ship- 
ments, covered in an NORC poll in 
March 1942. These figures suggest that 
Russia is least liked (16°, for cancel- 
lation), Britain next (18°), and China 
(29%), strangely enough, most of our 
three great Allies. The vote on China 
may have been tempered by general 
belief in the completely impoverished 
state of that country. By March 1943, 
willingness to cancel “most” of the 
lend-lease accounts had risen to 41°%, 
(NORC). Dubious feelings about the 
Russians, and even to a fair extent about 
the British, are revealed in Table 2. 
Certainly as far as the Russians are 
concerned, one cannot conclude that 
our common military cause has induced 
a feeling of friendship and willingness 
to cooperate fully with them.* After 


TABLE 2 
Friendly Attitudes toward United 
Nations 
Do you think we shall be able to 
trust the Russians after the war? 
(Sample A—see note, Table r) % 
We can confidently trust them 


to act fairly if we do 43 
We can trust the British but 

not the Russians 20 
We can’t really trust either 

British or Russians 34 





hostilities are concluded, this suspicious 
attitude will have even greater dangers 
as a consequence. 

7. Territorial aggrandizement. The 
desire of the Nazis and other power 
groups to dominate increasingly large 
territorial and trade units was the im- 
mediate precipitating factor in the cur- 
rent war. There seems little doubt that 
such tendencies on the part of any 
group will always create resentment 
and counter-aggression on the part of 
those whose rights are thus violated. 
The American people show little con- 
cern over the fact that they resemble 
the Nazis on this point. With unblush- 
ing imperialism almost two-thirds of 
the sample in a December 1941 For- 
tune poll wanted this country to get 
some tangible rewards for its efforts 


6 Jealous, petty nationalism crops up often 
enough even while joint military operations 
are proceeding. Setting up a unified military 
command means loss of some prestige for 
some nations. When a Dutch admiral was 
given command of our naval forces in the 
Southwest Pacific, the New York Journal- 
American protested that “our American gov- 
ernment brings up the tail of the foreign 
procession and carries the water bucket for the 
rest of the world.” (Feb. 20, 1942.) 
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in beating Hitler. In our small sample, 
even with the wording loaded against 
the imperialist answer, 21°% frankly 
favored acquiring some new territory, 
and 42°% more endorsed seizure of 
strategic military bases. In March 1943 
an NORC poll reported a slight decline 
in approval of territorial expansion. 

8. Economic nationalism. The actual 
seizure of territory or forced restriction 
of trade to one Great Power is not the 
sole source of friction between nations. 
Tariffs, quotas, immigration restric- 
tions, etc., cover a wider area and prob- 
ably anger more people. The self- 
sufficiency program and its correlated 
restrictions on foreign trade, developed 
first by Nazi Germany, frustrated many 
citizens of other nations. 

But the appeal of “self-sufficiency” 
to the nationalist is specious and plau- 
sible. Almost two-thirds of a national 
sample favored such a program in 
1939. Even today, on commodities close 
to home (such as beef, wool, and sugar 
in the Rocky Mountain states), senti- 
ment against free trade is overwhelm- 
ing. Eighty-five per cent of voters in 
these states favor complete exclusion, 
a discriminatory tariff, or a quota sys- 
tem for foreign beef. Similar figures 
obtain for other mountain products. 
Only 18% (NORC, April 1942) 
thought the Government should allow 
silver from other countries to be sold 
in the United States. These data are, 
of course, more realistic than broad 
questions about free trade, since our 
tariffs have usually been prepared by 
Congressional committees item by item, 
with hearings for pressure groups de- 
siring protection. Even on the general 
question (Fortune, April 1942), only 
Canada rates a favorable majority for 


free trade. And, as regards restrictions 
on immigration (with the Asiatic Ex. 
clusion Act still on the books), not 
even Canada gets a majority endorsing 
the lifting of these restrictions (For- 
tune, April 1942). The March 1943 
NORC poll shows a slight majority for 
“self-sufficiency.” 


ATTITUDES INVOLVED 


Interrelationships of attitudes. The 
nature of the problem posed by the 
foregoing poll data will differ some- 
what as the undesirable opinions re- 
vealed are independent of or related to 
each other. It could be anticipated on 
the basis of previous studies that a pat- 
tern rather than a set of isolated 
opinions would be found.’ It has been 
possible to verify this expectation 
through the analysis of cross-tabula- 
tions of data collected by the National 
Opinion Research Center. Table 3 
shows the extent of correlation between 
two opinions, and the probability that 
the association is purely accidental. The 
evidence emphatically indicates that 
economic nationalism, political nation- 
alism, and aggressive attitudes toward 
the Germans and Japanese are part of 
a pattern of beliefs. In all of the compar- 
isons shown in the table, a nationalistic 
position on one question (whether it be 
the exclusion of beef, a belief that Ger- 
mans are a warlike people, or disap- 


7™See Hayes, S. P., Jr., Interrelations of 
political attitudes: III. General factors in 
political attitudes, J. soc. Psychol., 1939, 10, 
379-398; Stagner, R., Correlational analysis of 
nationalistic opinions, J. soc. Psychol., SPSSI 
Bull., 1940, 12, 197-212; Stagner, R., Brown, 
J. F., Gundlach, R. H., and White, R. K., 
Survey of public opinion on the prevention of 
war, J. soc. Psychol., SPSSI Bull., 1942, 16, 
109-130. 
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TABLE 3 


Interrelations among Opinions* 


(Special tabulation courtesy National Opinion Research Center) 


World Foreign Foreign Japanese Germans 
Union Silver Beef Warlike Warlike 
Germans pay total .22 .08 -10 15 13 
cost of war <.01 <.01 <.01 <.o1 <.01 
German people always .20 OI -10 
warlike <.01 >.50 <.01 
Japanese always 17 02 
warlike <.01 >.30 
Government admit 14 03 
foreign beef <.o1 >.30 
Government admit 08 
foreign silver <.05 


* The upper figure in each cell is C, the coefficient of contingency, and is roughly comparable 
to a coefficient of correlation. The lower figure is the probability that the obtained frequency 
distribution occurred by chance, computed from chi-square. 

In computing these interrelationships, all “qualified,” “no opinion,” and “don't understand” 
responses were omitted to avoid correlating ignorance and hesitation. Hence, while the total 
N is 2505, the N for specific comparisons may be as low as 1500. 

To avoid misunderstanding because of the small size of the coefficients above, it should be 
pointed out that C always is smaller than r. Correction formulas assume the normal distribu- 
tion of both variables, an assumption not necessarily valid here. The formula used was: 


x? 
C= N+ 





proval of world union) is associated 
with a nationalistic position on the 
others. With the exception of the silver 
question, most of the chance probabili- 
ties are less than .o1, which means that 
we can be quite confident the associa- 
tion is not accidental. 

The degree of relationship, however, 
must not be stressed. There are many 
exceptions to the general rule. The 
largest contingency coefficient is .22. 
Although this is significant for state- 
ments about the group, we could not 
tely upon it for predictions about the 
opinions of individuals. 

From the point of view of logic, there 


is not much connection between a 
belief that the Germans are inherently 
warlike and an objection to a postwar 
union of nations. As a manifestation of 
a deep-seated emotional attitude, the 
congruence is quite plausible. The basis 
of such reactions is found in the emo- 
tional value of symbols of our nation 
and of other nations, the significance 
of which is likely to be in the form 
of substitute gratifications for frustrated 
tendencies toward ego-expansion, se- 
curity, power, etc—cf. Brown.* To a 


8 Brown, J. F. Theory of the aggressive 
urges and wartime behavior. J. soc. Psychol, 
SPSSI Bull., 1942, 15, 355-380. 
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certain extent, then, and within the 
limits set by economic and _ political 
experts for workable institutions, the 
problem of shifting these attitudes into 
channels valuable for world peace is a 
task for psychologists. 

Determinants of attitudes. If we are 
to plan any kind of educational cam- 
paign which might influence the popu- 
lations of the United Nations toward 
a more cooperative postwar policy, we 
must know in what sections of the 
population unfavorable opinions are 
concentrated. With reference to the 
American data here examined, the de- 
cisive factors seem to be economic and 
educational. Where sex differences have 
been reported, they have usually been 
rather small. Age is sometimes signifi- 
cant; the older members of the popula- 
tion are more solidly opposed to world 
union, to inclusion of Axis nations in 
the union, to free trade, etc., but by 
rather small margins. Greater conserv- 
atism, cultural lag, less education may 
be factors in this age difference. 

Almost without exception, increased 
education goes with increased inter- 
nationalism and cooperation. On the 
question of “new lands and possessions 
for the U.S.” (NORC), for instance, 
the percentages for “get as much land 
as possible” were respectively 20, 10, 
and 7 for those with grammar, high 
school, and college education. On ad- 
mitting Germany to a world union the 
“yes” votes were: grammar 44, high 50, 
college 62. And in the Fortune poll on 
world organization, scores on a very 
short test of information were closely 
related to opinions. Poorly informed 
persons favored national or hemispheric 
isolation; well-informed individuals en- 
dorsed an effective League. The same 


question was presented to “intellectual 
leaders” and “business leaders” (June 
1942). Intellectuals gave practically no 
isolationist answers; business men, also 
relatively international-minded, were 
closer to the general public than to the 
intellectuals. 

It is plausible that more complete in- 
formation about the world we live in, 
and the ability to think beyond the im- 
mediate concrete environment, should 
lead to broadening of the individual's 
consciousness and awareness of a need 
for new solutions rather than a rigid 
adherence to old formulations. It is to 
be hoped that the “intellectual leaders” 
really prove able to lead public opinion. 
At any rate, the evidence unequivocally 
favors more education for more people 
in the postwar world, as a potential 
bulwark of peace attitudes. 

Economic status is also tied in with 
international attitudes in many of these 
polls. Support for a more severe treaty, 
for example, according to Cantril and 
Rugg,® is significantly heavier in the 
low-income brackets and among the 
politically unsophisticated (e.g., those 
who supported revision of the Neu- 
trality Act). Underprivileged economic 
status is frequently associated with ap- 
proval of unsound economic policies.” 
The role of economic influences may be 
in part a function of the correlated 


® Cantril, H., and Rugg, D. Looking for- 
ward to peace. This QUARTERLY, 1940, 4, 
119-121. 

10 This is not to be interpreted as meaning 
that persons of very great wealth and economic 
power endorse liberal positions. In some studies 
it has been shown that persons endorsing the 
most reactionary positions are to be found 
at the very bottom and the upper levels of 
the income pyramid. Opinion pollers probably 
do not often question men in the category of 
$50,000 and up. 
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yariable, education; yet it must be ex- 
pected too that part of the influences 
stem from economic frustration and its 
resultant aggression. On surveys relat- 
ing to international organization, eco- 
nomic differences are relatively smaller 
than educational, whereas on those re- 
lating to vindictiveness, revenge, etc., 
the economic breakdowns show differ- 
ences of about the same size as those on 
education. One doubts if it is accidental 
that the South, the economically under- 
privileged area of the nation, has con- 
sistently been more belligerent than 
other sections. Whether the mechanism 
involved really is frustration-aggression, 
or whether it is merely the difficulty in 
obtaining a higher education, the sig- 
nificance of economic handicap is ob- 
vious. Social measures for reducing pov- 
erty and raising the minimum standard 
of living in the postwar period have 
their justification, if any is needed, in 
potential aid to war prevention. 


IMPLICATIONS 


If we revert now to a consideration 
of the eight-point program originally 
outlined, we see that only one of the 
eight proposals is safely approved by a 
majority of Americans: the need for 
international organization. Possible or 
doubtful approval is registered on al- 
lowing the international government to 
limit sovereignty, on rewarding the 
Axis for democratic behavior, and on 
the cultivation of confidence in our 
Allies. Polls on vengeful attitudes 
towards Axis peoples are somewhat dis- 
couraging. Decisively negative are re- 
sults on territorial aggrandizement and 
economic nationalism. An analysis of 
interrelations indicates that a nucleus of 
Opposition to international policies is 


formed by the economic nationalists, 
some of whom have been won over on 
specific points such as world organiza- 
tion, but who cling fast to their faith 
in “protection of home industry.”** 

Since our government is officially 
committed to a policy of freer trade, 
with the exception of certain types of 
actions necessary for economic war- 
fare, it would appear that a vigorous 
campaign of public education is called 
for in this sphere. With experts of 
every shade of opinion virtually unani- 
mous in approval, the appeal to pres- 
tige can be employed. The intellectual 
arguments against economic national- 
ism, which are simple, should be re- 
peated over and over. But the roots of 
such attitudes are emotional, and it 
must be recognized that as a temporary 
if not a permanent change in technique, 
appeals to emotional values are in this 
situation justifiable. 

The Nazis have given us an excellent 
object lesson in the cultural conse- 
quences of unbridled nationalism and 
isolationism. We should exploit this fact 
to its fullest. The policies which, though 
approved by Americans, will if carried 
out lead us toward a fascist state, must 
be labeled firmly and unceasingly as 
such, Such a program would enable 


11 There is, of course, a great need for more 
people who have a vision of world problems, 
rather than a circumscribed and provincial 
view which ignores the impact of conditions 
outside our own borders. In this connection 
one can but deplore the activities of the New 
York Times and other potent influences which 
seck to have the study of world history and 
social science replaced by a greater concentra- 
tion on American history. We have enough 
isolationists already, and the feeble efforts 
of “world history” courses to extend the 
range of the average student's consciousness 
have been only too ineffectual. 
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us to harness the great hatred felt by 
Americans for Nazism to a constructive 
policy, instead of allowing it to vent 
itself in visceral upheavals or persecu- 
tion of minority groups in this country. 

The cessation of hostilities is only too 
likely to be followed by a mood of dis- 


illusionment, by rejection of interna- 
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tional contacts, by isolationism and the 
“return to normalcy.” Those of us who 
are in a position to influence public 
opinion must plan and act now in an 


attempt to prevent this trend from devel. | 


oping; or we shall once more be in the 


position of winning a war and losing | 
the peace. 
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PUBLIC OPINION POLLS 


This section contains a compilation, topically 
arranged, of poll results released by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Public Opinion (AIPO), by 
Fortune (For.), by the British Institute of 
Public Opinion (BIPO), by the Canadian Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion (CIPO), by the Aus- 
tralian Public Opinion Poll (APOP), and by the 
National Opinion Research Center (NORC). 
NORC results are appearing in these pages for 
the first time in the present number. 

Questions recorded below cover the period 
from February to May 1943. Date lines after 
each question indicate the date of release and 
not necessarily the date on which questions 
were asked. 

In considering these poll data, the reader 


should bear in mind certain salient points of 
reference set forth on pages 75 and 76 of the 
March 1940 issue of the Quarterty. The 
QUARTERLY wishes to express its appreciation 
to George Gallup and the American, Canadian, 
and British Institutes of Public Opinion, to the 
Australian Public Opinion Poll, to the Editors 
of Fortune and Elmo Roper, and to Harry H. 
Field of the National Opinion Research Center 
for their cooperation in making these survey 
results available in convenient form to other 
students of public opinion. 

For the compilation of these results the 
QuaRTERLY wishes to acknowledge the assist- 
ance of Mabel Rugg. 
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Part One: Domestic Issues 


1, POLITICAL 


PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 


Asked of factory workers: 


If the war is over before the next election, which one of these men do you think would make 


the best President in 1944? (Feb. '43—For.) 


Factory Wellin- Unin- 
workers formed formed 


Franklin Roosevelt 37.8% 30.2% 46.1% 
Wendell Willkie 20.2 27.6 13.1 
General MacArthur 15.2 11.2 17.9 
Thomas Dewey 9.8 13.3 6.3 


Henry Wallace 5.0 8.1 3.2 
Philip Murray 1.7 1.3 9 
John L. Lewis 5 9 5 


Don't know 10.6 8.7 12.9 


What the rank-and-file of Democratic voters in 48 States think of four possible Democratic 
candidates who have been singled out by political commentators as leading possibilities for 1944 


it Roosevelt does not run. (Mar. 18, '43—a1Po) 
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Unfamiliar or 
Favorable Unfavorable without opinions 
Today Dec. 1942 Today Dec. 1942 Today Dec. 1942 
Wallace 57% 50% 20% 22% 23% 28% 
McNutt 28 26 31 31 41 43 
Byrnes 19 13 12 14 69 73 
Douglas 21 14 10 II 69 75 
Unfamil- Roosevelt- Dewey. 
iar or with- Wallace MacArthy 
By sections: Fav. Unfav. out opinions National 54% 46%, 
Wallace By section: 
N. Eng. & M. Atl. 61% 16% 23% N. Eng. & M. Atl. 55 45 
E. & W. Cent. 54 25 21 E. Cent. & W. Cent. 47 53 
South 52 22 26 South 75 25 
Far West 59 20 21 Rocky Mt. & Pac. Coast 50 50 
McNutt By economic status: 
N. Eng. & M. Atl. 29 29 42 Upper & middle income 46 54 
E. & W. Cent. 32 32 36 Lower income 62 38 
South 24 32 44 By age: 
Far West 20 33 47 21-29 66 34 
Byrnes 39-49 55 45 
N. Eng. & M. Atl. 19 13 68 50 & over 48 52 
lage ae 2, PARTY PREFERENCE 
Far West 12 12 76 Voting turnout among war workers; (May 
Douglas 11, '43—AIPO) 
N. Eng. & M. Atl. 25 11 64 Voted in 1942 42% 
E. & W. Cent. 20 9 71 Did not vote in 1942 58 
South 19 11 70 
Far West 19 " 70 Present party preference of war workers who 


Asked of Republicans: 

Which ONE of these men would you prefer 
as the Republican candidate for president next 
year? (May 15, '43—aIPo) 


Dewey 38% Stassen 7 
Willkie 28 Saltonstall I 
MacArthur 17 Warren I 
Bricker 8 


Asked of Democrats: 

Which ONE of these men would you prefer 
as the Democratic candidate for president next 
year? (May 18, "43—aIPo) 


Roosevelt 79% Douglas 2 
Wallace 8 Byrnes I 
Farley 5 Winant I 
McNutt 4 


Suppose these were the candidates for presi- 
dent and vice-president in the election next 
year, which ticket would you vote for? (May 
22, '43—alIPo) 


voted in 1942: 
63% 
37 


Democratic 
Republican 


Present party preference of war workers who 
did not vote in 1942: 
Democratic 74% 
Republican 26 

Party preference by sex in the November 
Congressional election: 


Vote in 1942 of: 


Men Women 
Rep. 50.6% 52.8% 
Dem. 49-4 47.2 


Party preference by age groups in 1940 and 


1942: leet , 
94 % Voting Republican 


1940 1942 
21-29 40% 46% 
30-49 44 50 
soandover 49 56 
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GOVERNORS 


What kind of a job would you say the governor of your state is doing? (Apr. 13, '43—aIPo) 


Minnesota vote Ohio vote N.Y. vote Avg. Attitude on All 
on Stassen on Bricker on Dewey Governors in U.S. 
Outstanding 45% 29% 26% 17% 
Better than average 12 18 15 14 
Average 34 31 31 42 
Poor 5 8 4 8 
No opinion 4 14 24 19 


Asked whether they looked favorably or unfavorably upon Gov. Stassen as presidential material 
for 1944, Minnesota voters’ attitude was (Apr. 30, '43—alIPo): 
Favorable 62% Unfavorable 29% No opinion 9% 

The attitude of Republicans throughout U.S. was: 


Favorable 31% Unfavorable 10% Unfamiliar or no opinion 59% 


VOTING AGE Favor Oppose 
At present, American citizens cannot vote National 46% 54% 
until they become 21 years of age. Would you 
favor changing the law to allow men and _ Sectional: 
women 18, 19 and 20 years old to vote? (Apr. New England & Mid. Atl. 41 59 
8, '43—AIPO) East Central 52 48 
Favor Opposed Undecided West Central 58 42 
June 1939 17% 79% 4% South 42 58 
Jan. 1943 39 52 9 Far West 42 58 
Today 42 52 6 
Partisan: 
THIRD TERM Demecram 28 72 
Would you favor adding a law to the Federal Republicans 74 26 
Constitution to prevent any president of the 
United States from serving a third term? (Apr. Trend: 
23, 24, '43—AIPO) 1937 49 51 
Results in four states whose legislatures have 1938 48 52 
adopted resolutions favoring such an amend- 1939 42 58 
ment (Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Iowa): 1940 41 59 
Favor 54% Oppose 46% Today 46 54 


2. GOVERNMENTAL POLICY 
FARM PROGRAM 


Asked of farmers: 
Would you say that the government farm program has been good or bad for American farming 
as a whole? (Apr. '43—For.) 


Total farmers Owners Tenants Sharecroppers Hired hands 
Good 53-9% 49-5% 56.7% 74:7% 50.1% 
Bad 18.4 22.4 14.1 4.9 14.0 
About 50-50 19.0 20.3 18.7 11.0 21.5 
Don't know 8.7 7.8 10.5 9.4 14.4 
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Asked of farmers: 


What are the one or two best things the government farm program has done? What one or 
two things aren't so good? (Apr. '43—For.) 








Approval Disapproval 

Soil improvement 24.4% Production limitation 16.5% 
Farm price policy 20.4 Advice and information 5.0 
Direct loans, etc. 14.1 Farm price policy 4-4 
Production limitation 9.2 Soil improvement 2.8 
Advice and information 7.0 Direct loans, etc. 2.6 
Other 13.8 Other 22.7 
None 2.1 None 2.1 
Don’t know 28.7 Don’t know 49.8 

Multiple totals 119.7% 105.9% 


NEW DEAL 


On the whole, did you approve or disapprove of the New Deal before the war? (Apr. '43— 
NORC) 
Approve 49% Disapprove 30% Don't know 17% Qual. 4% 


3. SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


WARTIME INDUSTRY Irresponsibility, lack of interest in 
What do you think should be done with work, laziness 13 
, Too much pay 12 
workers in war factories who are regularly ab- “Sir 
: 5 Drinking, hangovers, too much 
sent from work without good excuse? (Mar. ; 
25, "43—alPo) weekending 10 
s Transportation difficulties 2 
Draft habitual men absentees Miscellaneous 6 
into the army 48% Don’t know or no opinion 12 
Lay off or discharge absentees 
from their jobs II Do you think there is a shortage of workers 
Other 32 in war plants in this country? (Apr. 17, "43— 
No penalty I AIPO) 
No opinion 8 Yes 37% No4s% Don't know 18% 
Asked of war workers: Asked of war workers: 
How do you yourself account for absenteeism Do you think there should be a law forbid- 
among workers? (May 6, '43—a1Po) ding strikes in war plants? (May 4, '43— 
Causes in order of frequency with which AlPo) Teel Usien Menken 
they were mentioned: Favor law prohibiting 
Illness 26% strikes 72% 64% 
Fatigue and strain from long hours Opposed 22 30 
of work 28 No opinion 6 6 


Asked of war workers: 
What do you think is the greatest mistake that your company makes? (May 20, '43—alIPo) 
1. Poor planning in production, lack of coordination between departments, failure to 


supply materials on time. 13% 
2. Poor employer-employee relations, no interest taken in employees or their problems, 
failure to profit by suggestions and ideas of the workers. 8 


3. Unfair wages, lack of proper pay-scale for different types of work, lack of incentive 
payments for better work. 6 
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abilities of workers. 


. Wrong types hired for certain jobs, workers not properly trained, jobs not suitable to 


5. Bosses too lenient, too much loafing permitted, too many workers sitting around 


doing nothing. 


6. Lack of competent supervisors, men in key jobs who don’t know their business. 
7. No modern equipment, slow in improving methods or standardizing products. 


Miscellaneous. 
No important mistakes made. 


Asked of war workers: 


awvwsau 


4. 


Do you find many people in your plant loaf on the job? (May 20, "43—a1Po) 


Yes 40% 


No 55% 


Don't know 5% 


If you were in charge, what would you do about this? 
The most frequent suggestions were, in order, as follows: 


Fire them; have more bosses to check up on them; see that they get more work; try to find 


out the reasons for loafing; dock their wages. 


Asked of war workers who have moved to 
defense area: 

Do you find living here more enjoyable or 
less enjoyable than in the place where you for- 
merly lived? (May 8, '43—aIPo) 

Length of time in new place 
2yrs.or more Less than 2 yrs. 


More enjoyable 55% 36% 
Less 13 42 
About same 19 19 
Undecided 13 3 


LABOR UNIONS 


Has your attitude toward labor unions 
changed in any way during the last year? (May 
13, '43—AIPO) 


Yes 43% No 57% 


If “yes”: 
Are you more in favor or less in favor of 
labor unions than you were a year ago? 
More 5% Less 38% Total 43% 


At present shop foremen in factories are gen- 
erally not members of a labor union. Do you 
think they should or should not become mem- 
bers of a labor union? (Apr. 27, '43—aIPo) 

Should 42% Should not 58% 


By occupational groups: Should Should not 


Skilled workers 58% 42% 
Semi-skilled and 

unskilled 50 50 
Business and professional 31 69 
White collar 38 62 
Farmers 30 70 


PAY-AS-YOU-GO TAXATION 


Do you favor or oppose the Rum! Plan? 
(Mar. 20, '43—aIPo) 


Favor Oppose 
Democratic taxpayers 83% 17% 
Republican taxpayers 87 13 
By income groups: 
Taxpayers in upper half 83 17 
Taxpayers in lower half 86 14 
By sections: 
New England & Mid. Atl. 87 13 
East Central 85 15 
West Central 81 19 
South 85 15 
Mountain & Far West 86 14 


Each year the Federal government collects 
income taxes on moncy earned the previous 
year. Would you like to have that plan con- 
tinue, or would you prefer to pay your taxes 
on the money as you earn it? (Apr. 20, '43— 
AIPO) 


Favor Favor 
pay as go present system 

December 71% 29% 
Today 79 21 

Favor 

Rumi plan Opposed 

March 85% 15% 
Today 72 28 
Republicans: 
March 87 13 
Today 77 23 
Democrats: 
March 83 17 
Today 66 34 
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RATIONING 3. Gasoline 
Which of the things now rationed do you . —, 
; ; cam , 
po hardest to cut down on? (Apr. 16, "43 5. Geel ateds 
. 7. Shoes 
By order of items named: 8. Fuel oil 
1. Meat 9. Tires 
2. Coffee 10. Cheese 


SOCIAL DISEASES 


In order to control the spread of venereal diseases around army camps, which of these plans 
do you favor? (Apr. 9, '43—aIPo) 


A. Require all prostitutes to take a regular weekly medical examination and quarantine those 


who are diseased. 


B. Rely upon continuous police action to get rid of all prostitutes around army camps. 
Weekly examination 61% Police action 29% Undecided 10% 


BASEBALL 


Do you think that professional baseball should be continued during the war, or should it be | 


stopped until after the war? (Apr. 6, '43—aIPo) 
Should be continued 59% Should be stopped 28% Undecided 13% 


VICTORY GARDENS 


Here is the estimated number of victory gardens planned throughout the country: (Apr. 1, 
"43—alIPo) 


1941—1 4,500,000 had gardens Jan. 1943—19,000,000 plan gardens 
1942—16,500,000 had gardens Today— 21,000,000 plan gardens 
By community size: By geographical section: 
Farm areas 6,500,000 New England & Middle Atlantic 5,000,000 
Towns under 10,000 7,500,000 East Central 4,000,000 
10,000 to 100,000 3,500,000 West Central 3,000,000 
100,000 and over 3,500,000 South 6,500,000 
—————__ Far West 2,500,000 
21,000,000 


The survey likewise finds that 25,500,000 families plan home canning this year of fruits, 
vegetables or other preserves, compared with 22,000,000 who said they canned last year. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


As you may know, under the present Social Security Law, workers in certain occupations have 
to save money so when they are too old to work they will receive money from the Government, 
like insurance. Do you think this is a good idea or a bad idea? (Apr. '43—NorRc) 


Good idea 94% Bad idea 3% Don't know 2% Qual. 1% 
(If “Good idea”) Do you think this plan should cover all workers in all occupations or not? 
Yes 80% No 10% Don't know 3% Qual. 1% 


The Social Security Law also requires some workers to save money so they will get money 
from the Government in case they lose their jobs. Do you think this is a good idea or a bad idea? 
Good idea 84% Bad idea 8% Don’t know 4% Qual. 4% 

(If “Good idea”) Do you think this plan should cover all workers in all occupations or not? 
Yes 74% No 7% Don't know 3% 
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Do you think there should be a plan like this to take care of working people while they are sick? 
Yes 85% No 10% Don’t know 3% Qual. 2% 


It has been said that there will always be people in the United States who do not have the 
kind of food, clothing, and housing they need. Do you think there always will be or not? (Apr. 


"43—NORC) 
Will be 83% Will not be 12% No opinion 3% Qual. 2% 
(If “Will be”) What do you think is the main reason for this? 
Lack of initiative in individuals 39% Miscellaneous 17 
Lack of ability in individuals 42 Don't know 
Economic or political system 12 (Multiple answers allowed) 


ATTITUDE TOWARD JEWS 


Do you think that Jewish people in the United States have too much influence in the business 
world, not enough influence, or about the amount of influence they should have? (Jan. '43— 


wonc) Too much 49.7% Not enough 2.0% Amount should have 33.4% 
Don't know 13.3% Qual. 1.6% 
4. ATTITUDES AMONG FARMERS 
(Based on a Special Survey among Farmers) 


FARM VERSUS CITY LIFE 


What are one or two things you like most about being a farmer? Are there one or two things 
you don't like so well? (Mar. ’43—For.) 








They like these things: They don't like these: 

Farmers Wives Farmers Wives 
Being own boss 55.7% 28.6% Long hours, hard work 29.8% 33.2% 
Ample good food 13.8 35-3 Not enough money 15.0 9.4 
Outdoor living 13.8 16.5 Insects, bad weather 5.2 2.8 
Kind of work 18.7 17.6 Lack of conveniences 1.4 12.2 
Quiet, privacy 6.4 18.3 Lack of transportation mci 10.0 
Best for children 6.1 Other 15.0 14.8 
Other 13.1 19.7 Nothing 7.0 5.8 
Don’t know 9-4 8.5 Don't know 38.3 28.3 
Multiple totals 130.9% 150.6% 111.7% 116.5% 


What are one or two things you think you might not like so well about living in the city? 
What one or two things do you think you might like most? (Mar. '43—For.) 


They would dislike these: They think they'd like these: 

Farmers Wives Farmers Wives 
Too crowded 34.7% 39.0% Short hours, easy work 12.6% 6.7% 
Noise, confusion 12.0 16.0 More moncy 8.6 
Too expensive 8.6 3-4 Modern conveniences 4.3 24.9 
Not own boss 6.4 Good transportation 3.9 31.6 
Dirty, poor air 5.7 9.3 Contact with people 1.3 3.8 
Bad for children a 7.7 Other 11.4 16.8 
Other 20.5 20.7 Nothing 14.5 7.7 
Don't know 32.1 26.0 Don't know 50.9 28.9 








Multiple totals 120.0% 122.1% 107.5% 120.4% 
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Consider people living in the country, in a small town, or in a large city. Which do you feel 
generally— 





No difference 
Country Small town City or don’t know 
Are kindest to neighbors 70.7%, 9.4% 4% 19.5% 
Are healthiest 81.1 3.5 1.7 3.9 | 
| 
Have the most fun 38.5 13.0 20.1 28.4 
Get most satisfaction out of life 70.3 4-5 3.8 21.4 





(Mar. '43—For.) 


RELIGION 


A large majority of farm dwellers believe there is a God who rewards and punishes after 
death. (Mar. '43—For.) 
Farmers 86.2% Farm wives 89.0% Hired hands 85.4% 


The farm population attends church with a regularity that is the more remarkable in view of | 
the long distances it must often go to get there. Its attendance is roughly comparable to that of | 


° a { 
industrial workers, somewhat less regular than that of high-school students. 


Farmers Wives Hands 
Weekly or more often 29.1% 44.3% 19.3% 
Two or three times a month 18.9 19.7 19.0 
Monthly 14.7 11.8 17.0 
Less often than monthly 23.3 17.3 21.3 
Do not attend church 14.0 6.9 23.4 


WAR SLACKERS 


What should be done to people during the war who— 
Jail Fine Nothing Don't know 





Lie about how much gasoline they need for their cars 13.39% 56.9% 14.6% 15.2% 
Regularly drive over 35 miles per hour 16.5 68.6 5.5 9-4 
Tell people they think Hitler has a 95 per cent chance 

to win 44.2 12.3 23.3 20.2 } 


(Mar. ’43—For.) 


PROHIBITION 


Do you think that during the war there should or should not be a law prohibiting the sale of | 
hard liquor? Beer and wines? (Mar. '43—For.) 


Information 
Farmers Wives Hands Good Poor 
No prohibition 47.4% 26.8% 49.2% 57.7% 37.0% 
Prohibit hard liquor only 7.7 11.5 31.0 7.1 6.9 
Prohibit beer and wine, too 37-9 53.8 11.4 30.8 45.2 
Don’t know 7.0 7.9 8.4 4.4 10.9 


WAR BOND PURCHASES 


Comparing now with a year ago, have you more, less, or about the same amount of money 
in government bonds or stamps? (Mar. '43—For.) 
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Well- Moderately 
to-do* welloff Poor 


More 77.9% 59.1% 32.3% * Here, as elsewhere, there is close correlation be- 
Less 6 1.0 2.2 tween economic level and degree of information. 

: ‘ The latter was determined by thirteen current- 
Same 14.2 18.4 20.2 information questions. measly SO per cent of the 
: : ve f ’ e well informed are well-to-do; only 11.3 per cent 
None either year 6.7 =A 43.8 are poor. Similarly, 50.8 per cent of the poorly in- 
Don’t know 6 5 1.5 formed are poor; only 10.6 per cent are well-to-do. 


THE HELP SITUATION 


How many, besides you, are there now working all year round on your farm? How many 
should there be? (Mar. '43—For.) 


40.3% needing 1 hand have o 35.5% needing 4 hands have 2 
12.0 needing 2 hands have o 20.3 needing 4 hands have 3 
50.0 needing 2 hands have 1 18.4 needing 5 hands have 2 
23.5 needing 3 hands have 1 29.0 needing 5 hands have 3 
38.6 needing 3 hands have 2 13.2 needing 5 hands have 4 


Do you expect you will or will not be able to get enough experienced farm help for your needs 
this year? (Mar. '43—For.) 


Under 10 10-49 50-99 100-499 500 acres 
acres acres acres acres and over 
Will 50.9% 33.4% 25.8% 21.5% 18.5% 
Will not 34-7 55.3 64.0 72.9 75.3 
Don’t know 9.6 8.6 9.3 5.6 6.2 
Never use any* 4.8 2.7 9 seul sidiaial 


*Volunteered answer. Probably does not represent all farmers not using hired help. 


Does it look now as though you would have to produce less this year than last because of a 
shortage of help? (Mar. '43—For.) 


Under 10 10-49 50-99 100-499 §00 acres 
acres acres acres acres and over 
Yes 28.8% 44.4% 47-7% 54.6% 62.2% 
No 61.2 48.8 45-4 39-3 30.5 
Don’t know 10.0 6.8 6.9 6.1 7.3 


Could strong women from cities or towns really solve the shortage problem, only help it a 
little, or would they be practically no help at all? (Mar. '43—For.) 


Information 
Farmers Good Fair Poor 
Solve 9.1% 7:7% 9.5% 9-7% 
Only help 50.5 50.8 49.6 51.5 
No help 36.6 40.6 38.0 31.5 
Don't know 3.8 9 2.9 7.3 


According to many farmers, more power-driven machinery would help them to produce more 
food: (Mar. ’43—For.) 


Of those now using power-driven machinery Of those not now using power-driven ma- 


(56.5%): chinery (43.5%): 
42.2% should have more 33.0% should have some 
54.3 are about right now 58.5 can do without 
1.6 could do with less 8.5 don’t know 


1.9 don't know 
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LABOR DRAFT 


During the war, do you think the government should or should not have the power to make 
a farm hand stay on the job if he is needed even though he could earn more money elsewhere? 
Do you think the government should or should not have the power to move anyone from the job 
he has, no matter what it is, to one the government considers more important? (Mar. '43—For.) 


Farmers Hands 
Power to Power to Power to Power to 
freeze hired move any- freeze hired move any- 
hands body hands body 
Should 60.8% 62.7% 47-5% 57.2% 
Should not 28.6 23.4 43.7 29.9 
Don’t know 10.6 13.9 8.8 12.9 


PROFITS 


If you think someone is getting more than his share of profits from the consumer's dollar, who 
do you think it is? (Mar. '43—For.) 











Information 

Good Fair Poor 

Wholesaler, broker, packer, middleman, etc. 68.1% 63.4% 47.3% 
Retailer 18.6 19.6 33.3 
Labor 7-4 7.9 1.3 
Other 9.3 7.5 4.0 
No one or don't know 6.9 11.3 18.0 

Multiple totals 110.3% 109.7% 103.9% 


FARM ORGANIZATIONS 
Do you belong to any farm or agricultural organization? (Apr. '43—For.) 


Economic level 














Total High Medium Low 
None 70.5% 49.8% 70.9% 86.7% 
Farm Bureau 17.7 30.2 17.9 6.3 
Grange 3.4 4.6 4.2 2.1 
Special* 4-7 9.2 4-3 1.8 
Farmers Union 2.2 5.8 9 9 
Other 4.3 7.2 4.0 2.7 
Multiple totals 102.8% 106.8% 102.2% 100.5% 


* For special farmers: Dairymen’s League, Poultry Association, etc. 


If you felt that farmers were being treated unfairly on some point and you wanted to register 
an effective kick, where would be the best place to go? (Apr. '43—For.) 


Member of an Not a member of 
Total organization an organization 
Agencies of government: 
AAA 16.0% 13.6% 17.0% 
County agent 14.7 10.5 16.5 
Congressman, Senator, etc. 12.2 16.6 10.5 











42.9% 40.7% 44.0% 
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Private organizations: 




















Farm Bureau 17.5% 32.5% 11.3% 
Grange 3.2 6.7 1.8 
Farmers Union 2.1 3.1 1.7 

22.8% 42.3% 14.8% 

Other 3-3% 3.1% 3.2% 
Don't know 32.1 16.5 38.6 

Multiple totals 101.1% 102.6% 100.6% 


Do you fee! that the men from the various farm organizations in Washington represent farmers 
around your own district pretty well, or do you feel they are mainly interested in other kinds of 
farmers? (Apr. '43—For.) 


Total Northeast Midwest South Mountain Pacific 
Around own district 43.7% 16.8% 55.3% 41.2% 44.8% 27.8% 
Other farmers 32.7 64.4 22.0 29.7 41.9 54.9 
Don't know 23.6 18.8 22.7 29.1 13.3 17.3 


Do you feel that the representatives of the various farm organizations have demanded too much 
for the farmer, not enough, or have their demands been about right? (Apr. '43—For.) 


Too much 6.7% Not enough 25.7% About right 49.4% Don’t know 18.2% 
Do you think it would be a good idea or a bad idea for farm owners to organize into some 
kind of union? Do you think they will in the next ten years or so? (Apr. '43—For.) 


Economic level 


Total High Medium Low 
Good idea 63.4% 64.6% 65.3% 60.8%, 
Bad idea 24.1 30.7 25.2 22.2 
Don't know 12.5 4-7 9.5 17.0 
Will 33.7 34.1 33.7 28.2 
Will not 46.1 54.4 46.7 52.0 
Don't know 20.2 11.5 19.6 19.8 


Do you think that farm owners in general work harder, about as hard, or not so hard as factory 
workers? (Apr. '43—For.) 


Total Northeast South Pacific 
Harder 74.0% 84.1% 68.5% 86.3% 
About as hard 16.1 12.4 17.0 9.9 
Not so hard 5.1 2.0 7.9 1.9 
Don’t know 4.8 1.5 6.6 1.9 


ATTITUDES TOWARD LABOR 


Do you think that the wages of factory workers are now too high, about right, or too low? How 
about the wages of farm hands? (Apr. '43—For.) 


Farmers’ opinion about Hired hands’ opinion about 
Wages of Wages of Wages of Wages of 
factory workers farm hands factory workers farm hands 
Too high 47-3% 18.2% 30.4% 1.2% 
About right 32.8 37.6 48.1 37.9 
Too low 2.3 36.0 2.9 57.7 


Don’t know 17.6 8.2 18.6 3.2 
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Which one of these four statements comes closest to expressing your feelings? (Apr. '43—For.) 
Total Economic level Hired 
farmers High Low hands 
Labor unions have done an excellent job for this 
country, and they should be given much more 
power than they now have. 2.4% 8% 3.9% 6.7% 
Labor unions have made some mistakes, but they 
have done a lot of good and the public should 
support them. 17.4 16.2 19.7 23.3 
Although labor unions have done some good in the 
past, they have gone too far and should be 
watched closely. 52.1 66.5 45.2 33.1 
Labor unions are a bad thing for the country and 
should be done away with. 12.7 11.9 16.2 14.8 
Don’t know. 15.4 5.1 15.0 22.1 


Suppose in five or six years it became clear that Congress was going to be dominated cither by 
labor or by big business interests, and farmers couldn't do anything about it except throw their 


support one way or the other, which would you want farmers to support? (Apr. '43—For.) 
Information*® 
Total Owner Tenant Good Fair Poor 
Labor 45-2% 41.5% 52.6% 38.5% 47-5% 48.2% 
Big business 24.5 29.9 16.6 41.5 23.2 11.6 
Don’t know 30.3 28.6 30.8 20.0 29.3 40.2 


* Degree of information was established by asking thirteen questions of current interest. Nine or more 
” and less than four “poor.” 


correct answers was rated “‘good,”’ 


DEMOCRACY 


from four to eight “fair, 


Which one of the following most nearly represents your opinion of the American form of 


government? (Apr. '43—For.) 


Economic level Information 
Total High Low Good Poor 
Our form of government works well 
and only a few changes, if any, should 
be made in it. 57.8% 61.3% 58.1% 64.3% 51.3% 
Our form of government worked well 
in the past, but it needs to be thor- 
oughly revised to make it fit present- 
day needs. 24.0 28.8 18.0 28.8 16.0 
Democracy is no longer working well, 
and sooner or later we shall have to 
get an entirely new form of govern- 
ment. 5.8 5-4 6.8 4.2 6.6 
Don't know. 12.4 4-5 17.1 2.7 26.1 


GOVERNMENT AID 











Which one of these statements comes closest to what you think should be the relationship 
between government and farming in normal times? (Apr. '43—For.) 
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Economic level 
For.) Total High Medium Low 
dived Farming can and should take care of itself and 
ands government should leave it entirely alone. 26.3% 31.8% 29.4% 21.3% 
While farming could get along all right if other 
5 99/ industries hadn't got laws passed to help them, 
79 farming now needs government aid to get along. 36.7 44-5 39.2 30.2 
Farming needs government aid more than other 
industries, and should get it whether other indus- 
os ( tries do or not. 28.0 20.6 24.2 36.5 
Don't know. 9.0 3.1 7.2 12.0 
3.1 
5. ATTITUDES OF LABOR 
8 (Based on a Special Survey among Factory Workers, Transportation and Public Utility Workers, 
2.1 Miners, and Personal-Service Workers) 
Aes Taking everything into consideration, do you feel you are now better off, worse off, or about 
77 the same as last year at this time? (Jan. '43—For.) 
Factory workers Personal-service Mine 
: Total Men Women workers workers 
a Better off 51.8% 49-9% 57-4% 35-0% 29.0% 
3.2% About the same 35.1 36.6 30.5 47.2 47-9 
6 Worse off 12.3 12.8 11.1 17.0 21.7 
om Don’t know 8 7 1.0 8 1.4 
more 
By whether or not the respondents have changed their employers during the past year: 
Working for same Working for dif- Was unemployed, 
company as last year ferent company on WPA, or student 
s Better off 35.8% 51.7% 72.3% 
| About the same 45.0 31.7 21.7 
on \ Worse off 18.5 15.5 5.5 
Poor { Don't know 7 1.1 5 
~ CHOICE OF JOBS 
1.3% 
Here are three different kinds of jobs. If you had your choice, which would you pick? (Jan. 
"43—For.) 
Personal- 
. Factory service High-school 
d workers workers students 
A job that pays quite a low income but that you were 
sure of keeping. 55.2% 67.2% 47.0% 
56 A job that pays a good income but that you have a fifty- 
; fifty chance of losing. 27.2 23.4 29.5 
5. ‘ ae ; 
A job that pays an extremely high income if you make 
the grade but in which you lose almost everything if 
you don’t make it. 15.2 8.3 22.4 
nship Don’t know. 2.4 1.1 1.1 
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Which of these things will you probably try to do in the next five years? (Jan. '43—For.) 


Stay in industry you are now in 


Work for government in a civil-service job 


Go into business for yourself 


Change to a job in another industry 


Go into farming 


Change into some kind of white-collar job 


Don't know 


WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS 


Factory Workers 


Men 
54.2% 
13.1 
10.9 

8.8 
5-5 
2.4 
6.0 


Women 


46.2% 
17.2 
3.6 
10.4 
1.0 
7-3 
14.3 


Would you say that your wages are good, only fair, or poor? Your working conditions? Your 
chances for advancement? (Jan. '43—For.) 


Factory workers 


Men 
Working conditions— 
Good 62.4% 
Fair 32.3 
Poor 4.6 
Don't know a 
Wages— 
Good 40.2 
Fair 52.2 
Poor 7.2 
Don't know 4 
Chances for advancement— 
Good 32.1 
Fair 31.0 
Poor 30.6 
Don’t know 6.3 


By age: 


Working conditions are— 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 
Wages are— 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 


Chances for advancement are— 


Good 
Fair 
Poor 


Women 


63.5% 
31.3 
5.2 


53-9 
38.3 
7.0 


29.8 
22.8 
40.9 

6.5 


20-34 years 


61.8% 
32.3 
5-7 


38.9 
52.5 
8.3 


29.7 
25.1 
38.5 


, 
° 


Personal Transport & 
service public utility 
60.8% 57.49 
32.3 37.0 
6.6 5.6 
3 
25.8 34.3 
58.9 56.5 
14.8 9.1 
5 I 
16.5 27.9 
19.2 24.8 
57-1 42.7 
7.2 4.6 
35-49 years 
56.7% 
36.4 
6.5 
33.2 
56.5 
9-9 
24.5 
25.4 
44-4 


Mine 
workers 


39.3% 
47.2 
12.7 


8 


25.2 
60.5 
14.1 


18.0 
24.6 
47-6 

9.8 


50 and over 


51.5% 
39.2 
8.3 


26.8 
55-5 
17.1 


14.6 
23.6 
53.0 
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) UNIONS 


If there were no labor unions in the country at all, do you feel you personally would be earn- 
ing more or less money than you now do? Have a better or worse chance for promotion than 
you now have? (Jan. '43—For.) 





Transport& Factory Personal By union membership: 


utilities workers service Union members Non-union 
Earnings would be— Earnings would be— 
Less 775% 66.2% 371% Less 84.2% 43-4% 
} No different 14.9 16.7 40.0 No different 7.4 33.9 
More 3.3 6.4 6.3 More 3-7 7.5 
Don’tknow 4.3 10.7 16.6 Don't know 4-7 15.2 
> Your Chance for promotion Chance for promotion 
would be— would be— 

. Worse 50.9 41.4 24.0 Worse 57-5 25.4 
Mine No different 32.8 29.7 47.0 No different 25.2 42.5 
/orkers Better 10.0 13.5 10.3 Better 10.1 12.7 

Don’tknow 6.3 15.4 18.7 Don't know 7.2 19.4 
9.3% 
7.2 Which one of these places would you rather work in? (Jan. '43—For.) 
"' Mine Factory Personal 
‘ workers workers service 
A place where there is no union and everyone deals directly 
5.2 with his boss or foreman. 18.0% 25.9% 42.3% 
0.5 A place where there is a union only of company employees, 
4.1 but no national union. 10.7 16.0 10.2 
2 A place where there is a strong national union, but nonunion 
men can also work. 9.4 16.3 9.0 
A place where everyone must belong to a national union. 54.9 34.2 21.8 
B.0 Don't know. 7.0 7.6 16.7 
4.6 
7.6 ' By union membership: Union members Non-union 
9.8 f Union members Non-union Open shop hyper 
: a es a national union 15.4 11.9 
Place with no union 7.7%. 44.90% Chaead cstienah enlen 
d over Place with company shop 58.6 17.5 
union 14.9 12.1 Don’t know 3-4 13.6 
5% 
2 Which one of these four statements comes closest to expressing your feelings? (Jan. '43—For.) 
3 Mine Factory Personal 
workers workers service 
Labor unions have done an excellent job for this country, and 
8 they should be given more power than they now have. 17.3% 13.4% 8.5% 
Labor unions have made some mistakes, but they have done 
I a lot of good and the public should support them. 49.2 47.0 36.1 
Although labor unions have done some good in the past they 
P have gone too far and should be watched closely. 22.0 29.2 33.6 
, Labor unions are a bad thing for the country and should be 
; done away with. 4-4 5.8 10.7 
Don’t know. 7.1 4.6 It. 
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By union membership: 


Union members Non-unton 
Give unions more power 17.5% 6.2° 8.0% 5°/ 
Support them despite their mistakes 58.7 79-2 /o 34.2 ee 
Watch the unions closely 19.2 : 37.8 g 
Unions should be done away with 2.3 — 10.6 me 
Don't know 2.3 9-4 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS 


How many labor leaders around here do you think are fair in dealing with management—all, 
most, about half, few, or none? How many do a good job in representing workers? How many 
are honest in handling union funds? (Jan. '43—For.) 


Mine workers Factory workers Personal service 

Fair with management— 

All or most 42.7% 32.5% 24.9% 

Half 17.2 20.0 13.0 

Few or none 19.2 20.3 14.9 

Don't know 20.9 27.2 47.2 
Are good representatives— 

All or most 42.7 36.1 24.2 

Half 14.5 19.1 12.8 

Few or none 23.6 19.5 15.8 

Don’t know 19.2 25.3 47.2 
Are honest with money— 

All or most 33-1 33.0 21.8 

Half 9.4 11.3 7.5 

Few or none 31.1 21.3 20.0 

Don't know 26.4 34.4 50.7 


How many employers—all, most, about half, few or none—would you say want to be fair to 
workers concerning working conditions? Wages? Promotions? Collective bargaining? (Jan. '43 
—— For.) 


Factory Personal Factory _ Personal 
workers service workers service 
Working conditions— Promotions— 
All or most 62.1% 55.0% All or most 46.8 41.4 
Half 18.4 19.2 Half 20.6 15.3 
Few or none 11.7 12.2 Few or none 20.0 20.6 
Don’t know 7.8 13.6 Don't know 12.6 22.7 
Wages— Collective bargaining— 
All or most 48.9 45.0 All or most 31.2 21.3 
Half 24.0 22.8 Half 18.3 11. 
Few or none 18.1 19.0 Few or none 20.3 14.5 
Don't know 9.0 13.2 Don't know 30.2 53.1 


Do you think it would be a good idea or a bad idea for workers in a company to have someone 
they elect represent them on the Board of Directors or some management council? (Feb. ’43—For.) 


Factory workers Well informed Poorly informed Uninformed 
Good idea 74.8%, 83.0% 76.2% 66.5% 
Bad idea 8.7 8.1 10.9 7.6 
Don't know 16.5 8.9 12.9 25.9 
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Do you think this workers’ representative should or should not have something to say about 
working conditions? Wages? Salaries of the management? Promotion of workers? Production 
plans? Payment of dividends to stockholders? (Feb. '43—For.) 


Factory workers 
Should Should not Don’t know 
Working conditions 97.1% 1.8% 1.1% 
Wages of workers 94.9 3.6 1.5 
Promotion of workers 81.5 15.1 3-4 
Production plans 61.6 28.9 9-5 
Salaries of management 50.1 41.0 8.9 
Payment of dividends 38.0 476 14.4 


PROFITS 


If a company pays top wages and salaries and pays fair dividends to stockholders, which of 
these groups do you think should get the profits that are left over—the management, the workers, 
the stockholders, or the government? (You can name more than one if you think they should 
be divided.) (Feb. '43—For.) 








Factory workers Well-informed workers 
The workers 61.9% 65.1% 
The government 40.4 35-9 
The stockholders 23.6 34.1 
The management 17.2 25.4 
Don’t know 7.9 5.2 
Total, showing multiple answers 151.0% 165.7% 


WAR PRODUCTION 


How do you feel about the speed with which we are producing war materials—would you say 
there are some ways production can be made to go faster, or that on the whole production is now 
going along about as fast as it can? (Jan. '43—For.) 





Factory workers Personal service 
Production could be faster 48.3% 34.0% 
Production now as fast as possible 46.3 54.8 
Don’t know 5.4 11.2 
By what one or two ways can production be made to go faster? 
Factory 
workers 
More efficient operation of plants, scheduling, flow of materials, elimination of 
waste, etc. 33-7% 
Draft labor, employ more people, hire women, work longer weck, etc. 18.1 
Clamp down on unions, stop strikes, prevent loafing, etc. 17.3 
Give workers more of a voice, better conditions, more time off 6.8 
Other 38.9 
Don't know 12.5 
Total, including multiple answers 127.3% 


DEMOCRACY 


Which one of the following most nearly represents your opinion of the American form of 
government? (Feb. '43—For.) 
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Factory Northern Negro 
workers workers 
Our form of government works well and only a few changes, 
if any, should be made in it. 68.2% 54.6% 
Our form of government worked well in the past, but it needs 
to be thoroughly revised to meet present-day conditions. 23.7 31.5 
Democracy is no longer working well, and sooner or later we 
will have to get an entirely new form of government. 3-5 9.3 
Don’t know. 4.6 4.6 


ATTITUDE TOWARD FARMERS 


On the whole do you think that farmers at the present time are making about the right amount 
of money, or too much, or too little? (Feb. °43—For.) 


Factory workers Well informed Uninformed 
Too little 40.4% 33.0% 45-5% 
About right 35-5 44.6 30.4 
Too much 7.4 8.5 5.4 
Don't know 16.7 13.9 18.7 


Would you like to see farmers as a group more powerful in this country or less powerful after 
the war than they are now? (Feb. '43—For.) 


Factory workers Well informed Uninformed 
More 53.3% 40.3% 62.1% 
Same 27.1 37.1 20.1 
Less 7.0 12.2 3-4 
Don't know 12.6 10.4 14.4 


On the whole, which of these groups do you feel President Roosevelt has given the biggest 
break to—farmers, labor, or industrialists? (Feb. '43—For.) 


Mine Factory Personal Well Unin- 

workers workers service informed formed 

Labor 44.9% 33-4% 31.4% 45-5% 28.4% 
Farmers 7.5 17.3 16.6 13.9 16.2 
Industrialists 8.2 15.9 12.9 13.3 14.1 
No special group 39-4 33-4 39.1 27.3 41.3 


VITAL STATISTICS ON THE LABOR FORCE 
(Jan. ’43—For.) 


Computed median monthly earnings of certain labor groups 


Factory labor—Men $148.10 
Women 94.09 

In the South 103.32 

In the Northeast 124.56 

In the rest of the country 151.05 
Personal-service workers—Men 106.44 
Women 57-54 

Transport and public-utility workers—Men 146.55 
Mine workers—Men 135.25 
Negroes—In the South and Southwest Under 50.00 


In the rest of the country 91.67 
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Union members—A.F. of L. 
C.1.0. 
Independent 
Nonunion members 
Workers saying they are—in war industries 
in nonwar occupations 
Workers in companies having under 25 employees 
100-250 employees 
over 1,000 employees 
Well-informed workers 
Poorly informed workers 
Uninformed workers 


Average number of hours worked a week, including overtime* 


Factory workers—Men 

Women 
Personal-service workers—Men 

Women 

Transport and utility workers—Men 
Mine workers—Men 
Workers saying they are in war industries 
Workers saying they are in nonwar occupations 


$151.05 
144.80 
143-75 
94-54 
144-45 
100.68 
87.90 
120.00 
165.51 
156.75 
134.70 
95.26 


49.1 hours 
44-1 
56.0 
48.1 
51.9 
41.1 
48.0 
49.0 


*The question put was: “How many hours did you put in on your job last week (including any 
overtime you may have put in)?” Presumably the answers given are typical of the average work 


Portion of workers saying they are in war industries 


Mine workers—Men ° 
Factory workers—Men 
Women 


Transport and public-utility workers—Men 
Personal-service workers—Men 
Women 


Turnover 

Having jobs in same industry with same company as last yéar 
Having jobs in same industry but with a different company 
Having jobs in a different industry than last year 

Last year were unemployed, on WPA, or were students 


Percentages of certain labor groups belonging to unions 
Mine workers 
Transport and utility workers 
Factory workers 
Personal-service workers 


Nonunion 
C.1.0. 

AF. of L. 
Independent 
Refused to say 


Savings 


83.2% 


Factory workers 
—both sexes 
59-4% 

16.1 
15.3 
9.2 


72.2 

62.3 

48.9 

14.2 

Factory labor only 

Men Women 
49-9% 54-57% 

21.3 21.7 

18.7 13.0 

7-6 7-9 

2.5 2.9 


Comparing now with a year ago, have you more, less, or about the same amount of moncy 
in savings banks? In government bonds or stamps? In insurance? (Jan. '43—For.) 
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Factory Transport & Mine Personal 
workers utilities workers service 
War stamps and bonds— 
More 83.8% 78.3% 73.0% 67.2% 
Less 5 9 6 3 
Savings banks— 
More 27.4 16.3 11.3 16.1 
Less 13.3 14.6 11.7 14.0 
Insurance— 
More 26.8 19.6 10.9 10.9 
Less 1.8 2.2 2.2 1.2 


Information level 
The name of the Secretary of War 
The man in charge of keeping prices down 
The head of the War Production Board 
The two Senators from the respondent's state 
The presidents of the A.F. of L. and of the C.1.O. 
Whether the number of federal bureaus and agencies had increased or decreased during the 
past ten years 
Whether or not all Russian workers are paid the same amount of money regardless of the 


kind of work they do 


Respondents giving seven or more correct answers were graded as “well informed"; those 
giving four to six as “poorly informed”; those giving three or less as “uninformed.” 


Factory workers 


—both sexes 
Correct on—Henry L. Stimson 45-3% 
Leon Henderson 41.3 
Donald Nelson 35.5 
Both Senators 21.5 
One Senator 24.4 
William Green 52.0 
Philip Murray 35-5 
Increase in federal bureaus 79.3 
Variation in Russian wages 39.7 


6. IN CANADA 


POLITICAL 

If a Dominion election were held today, would you prefer to see your riding elect a: Progres- 
sive-Conservative, Liberal, C.C.F., New Democracy (Social Credit), or other party candidate? 
(Apr. 24, '43—cIPo) 


Lib. Pro.-Cons. C.C.F. New Dem. Bloc. Pop. Others 
1940 55% 31% 8% 3% . 3% 
Jan. '42 55 30 10 ° ad 5 
Sept. "42 39 23 21 6 ° So 
Dec. ’42 36 24 23 7 e 10 
Feb. "43 32 27 23 7 7% 4 
Today 36 28 21 4 10 I 


* Not polled as separate party, any support being included under “Others.” 
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If a provincial election were held in Ontario today, would you vote for the candidate of the 
Liberal, Progressive-Conservative, C.C.F., or other party? (Mar. 27, '43—c1P0) 


Liberal 

(Prog.) Conservative 
C.C.F. 

Other 


WAR INDUSTRY 


Asked of adult farm men only: 

Are you by any chance seriously considering 
giving up farming to take a job in a war in- 
dustry? (Mar. 31, '43—c1Po) 

Yes 11% No 89% 
Do you feel that you would be better off or 


worse off, financially, if you took a job in a 
war plant? (Mar. 31, '43—c1Po) 


Better off 32% 
Worse off 33 
Same 13 
Undecided 22 
EDUCATION 


Do you think that English should be a com- 
pulsory subject, like spelling, writing and 
arithmetic in all grades of elementary schools 
in French-speaking Canada? (Apr. 7, '43— 


cro) French English 
opinion opinion 
Should be compulsory 85% 90% 
Should not be compulsory 13 7 
Undecided 2 3 


Do you think that French should be a com- 
pulsory subject, like spelling, writing and 
arithmetic in all grades of public schools in 
English-speaking Canada? (Apr. 7, '43—c1Po0) 


French English 

opinion opinion 
Should be compulsory 79% 36% 
Should not be compulsory 15 59 
Undecided 6 5 


Asked in Quebec: 


At the present time, this province is consid- 
ering a bill which would make it compulsory to 
send a!l children between six and fourteen to 
school at the government's expense. Would you 
approve or disapprove if this bill were made 
law? (May 8, "43—c1P0) 


Approve 89% Disapprove6% Undecided 5% 


Today 1937 election 
35% 52% 
36 40 
26 5 
3 3 


HOUSING SHORTAGE 


Do you happen to have any spare rooms in 
your home? (Mar. 20, '43—c1P0) 


Eliminating the roomers, boarders, etc., and 
those who were undecided, the results based 
only on those persons who were members of a 
household, look like this: 


Congested Non-Con- 
Areas gested Areas® 
Have spare room 14% 20% 
Have no spare room 86 80 


* Exclusive of farms 


Those persons who admitted they had a 
spare room in their homes, were then asked 
this question: 

If this room were needed to help relieve a 
housing shortage in your community, would 
you be willing to rent it to an employed per- 
son, or would you prefer not to do this? 

In the congested areas, about half of those 
with spare rooms said they would be willing 
to rent them, and in non-congested areas the 
“willing” figure rose to 80 per cent of those 
with spare rooms. 


RATIONING 


What one product that is now rationed do 
you find it hardest to cut down on? (Apr. 19, 
"43—CcIPO) 


The items named, in order, were as follows: 


Meat 

Coffee 

. Sugar 

Butter 

. Gasoline 

. Canned goods 
Shoes 

. Fuel oil 

Tires 

Cheese 
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ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 


Do you think the government regulations 
cutting down on the amount of beer sold in 
Canada were necessary or unnecessary? (May 
12, '43—CcIPO) 

Necessary 44% Not necessary 35% 
Undecided 21% 


Do you think these restrictions on beer are 
working out fairly satisfactorily, or would you 
prefer to see beer rationed? (May 12, "43— 
CIPO) 

Total Ontario Quebec 


Restrictions satisfactory 21% 15% 26% 
Want rationing 42 62 23 
Want no restrictions 

or rationing 17 7 27 
Undecided 20 16 24 


Do you ever have occasion to use any alco- 
holic beverage, such as liquor, wine or beer, or 
are you a total abstainer? (May 12, '43—c1Po) 


Total Men Women 
Use alcohol 59% 72% 45% 
Total abstainer 41 28 55 


Would you favor or oppose a law to prohibit 
the sale of all alcoholic beverages (including 
wine and beer) in Canada? (Mar. 24, '43— 
ciIPo) 


HOME CANNING 
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Dry Wet Undecided 

Feb. 1942 20% 72% 8% 
Sept. 1942 29 65 6 

Dec. 1942 37 57 6 
Today 30 65 5 

By age: 

21-39 years 25 70 5 
40-59 years 32 65 3 

60 and over 31 63 6 


SOCIAL DISEASE 


Do you think it would be a good idea, or a 
bad idea, if the government sponsored a cam- 
paign to give people more information about 
the treatment of venereal disease and made it 
possible for anyone to have an examination free 
of charge? (May 15, '43—cIPo) 


Good idea 90% Bad idea2% Undecided 8% 


Would you approve or disapprove of a law 
that would require both men and women to 
take a physical examination and blood test 
before they marry? (May 15, '43—cIPo) 


National total Men Women 
Approve 84% 83% 85% 
Disapprove 6 7 5 
Undecided 10 10 10 


Are you (anyone in your family) planning to can or preserve any more fruits or vegetables 


than you did last year? (May '43—c1Po) 


Virtually the same question was repeated for jams or jellies. 


Fruits 
Vegetables 
Will preserve more 43% 
Same as last year 35 
Less than last year 3 
None planned 19 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Jams Plan No 
Jellies Garden Garden 
39% 50% 32% 
41 40 29 
4 3 3 
16 7 36 


What do you understand by the phrase “social security”? (May 19, '43—c1P0) 


Fairly correct 34% 
Don't know 32 
Vague 19 


Wrong 7 


“No unemployment” 5 
Antagonistic I 
Socialism I 
Distribution of wealth I 
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ecided 
° 7. IN AUSTRALIA 
PRIME MINISTER tries, and in favor of making them illegal. In 
Opinion news from Australia shows that Australia, 69 per cent approved the idea. (Mar. 
public approval of Prime Minister Curtin 22, "43—cwo) 
ae ae: , Last fall, the Australian government ruled 
is being maintained. In its latest poll, the Aus- Gash hie Gatien xatite cats Gin A 
tralian Institute found that 80 per cent of the 8 
lation thought Mr. Curtin had either done “** plants should be 56 hours per week. A 
po - re prow: “er cross-section of the Australian public, however, 
an “excellent” job as Prime Minister or had : 
oA a4 : thought the maximum should be not much 
done a satisfactory job. This was in line with 
; ‘ more than 50 hours per week. To the same 
results obtained some months earlier. (Mar. 22, . di lic j 
*aaengpe) issue, the Canadian public in a cross-country 
an 43 poll, selected 54 hours per week as a suitable 
pee | wartime work-week for war industries. (Mar. 
uaa MILITARY TRAINING 22, '43—cIPo) 
ade it Should compulsory cadet training of youths 4 majority of Australians would approve if 
n free of 16 and 17 begin immediately? (May 21, "43 single women were drafted for work in war 
—arPo) industries, and women themselves were more 
d Yes 79% No 16% Undecided 5% in favor of this idea than the men. About a year 
d 8% ago, a majority of Canadians approved the 
drafting of single women for war work, and, 
a law WAR INDUSTRY like their Australian sisters, Canadian women 
en to | The Canadian poll found 78 per cent of the showed up as more in favor of this draft than 
| test voters opposed to wartime strikes in war indus- were the men. (Mar. 22, '43—cIPo) 
omen 
5% Part Two: The War 
5 
. 1. AMERICAN ESTIMATES 
About how much longer do you think the war with (Germany) (Italy) (Japan) will last from 
} now? Just your own best guess. (Jan., Apr. '43—NoRc) 
ables | Germany Italy Japan 
Jan. Apr. Jan. Apr. Jan. Apr. 
Up to 6 months 12.4% 7% 42.1% 33% 4.0% 2% 
Up to 1 year 47-6 33 32.1 30 21.7 13 
No Up to 2 years 24.7 36 10.2 15 35.0 32 
rden Up to 3 years 4.0 8 1.5 4 15.6 21 
2%, | Upto 4 years 0.8 3 0.3 I 5.1 8 
9 Up to § years 0.9 2 0.3 I 3.7 6 
3 Over 5 years 0.4 I 0.2 ° 2.1 4 
6 Don't know 9.2 10 13.3 16 12.8 14 


* Less than 0.5% 





Do you think the Axis powers have any chance to win the war? (If Yes) Do you feel they 
, have a good chance, only a fair chance, or a poor chance? (Feb. '43—For.) 


Factory High-school Factory High-school 

labor children labor children 
Good chance 3.2% 8.2% No chance 71.5 43.0 
Fair chance 10.6 29.2 Don't know 5.7 4-4 
Poor chance 9.0 15.2 
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Which of these countries do you feel friendliest toward? (Feb. '43—For.) 





England 43.2% 
China 28.4 
Russia 14.0 
Don'tknow 16.6 
102.2% 


CONDUCT OF THE WAR 


Do you think the Allied air forces should 
bomb Rome? (May 14, '43—alIPo) 


No 
Yes No opinion 
National 37% SI1% 12% 
Catholics 24 67 9 
Protestants 36 52 12 


Non-church members 47 40 13 


Do you think the United States, Britain, 
Russia, China, and their Allies should form a 
joint war council! which would plan all war 
operations against the Axis powers? (Mar. 23, 
"43—AlPo) 


No 
Yes No opinion 
National 74% 9% 17% 
Democratic voters 74 8 18 
Republican voters 75 10 15 


2. BRITISH REACTIONS 


Do you think it will be necessary for the 
Allies to invade the continent before Germany 
can be defeated? (Apr. 2, '43—a1Po) 


Today Nov.’42 
Yes 76% 66% 
No 10 14 
Undecided 14 20 


Should Britain, America, Russia, and China 
form a supreme war council to plan and direct 
the war on all fronts? (Apr. 3, '43—aIPo) 


Today Oct. ’42 
Yes 76% 65% 
No 9 9 
Undecided 15 26 


If anything should happen to Mr. Churchill, whom would you like to see succeed him as 


prime minister? (Apr. 26, '43—c1Po0) 


Today Nov.’42 
Eden 48% 39% 
Cripps 16 24 
Bevin 7 4 
Attlee 3 3 
Beaverbrook 2 2 
Morrison 2 2 
Misc. & Undecided 22 26 


July ’42 Apr.’ 42 Nov. 41 
34% 37% 38% 
28 34 I 

3 2 7 
3 2 3 
3 2 11 
1 I 2 
28 22 38 


In general, are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the government's conduct of the war? (Apr. 26, 


"43—cIPO) 

Today Jan.’ 43 
Satisfied 76% 75% 
Dissatisfied 15 17 


Undecided 9 8 


Dec. "42 Nov.’42 Oct. '42 
75% 75% 49% 
19 17 35 

6 8 16 
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3. CANADIAN REACTIONS 


Would you approve or disapprove if German 
prisoners of war in Canada were placed in 
essential war work in gangs under armed 
guard? (Apr. 17, '43—c1Po) 

Approve 42°% Disapprove 46% Undecided 12% 


Main reasons advanced: 


Those in Favor 


Help labor shortage 36% 
Make them work for their keep 21 
Bad to keep men idle 15 
Should do farm work only 8 


Our men working in Germany (sic) 5 

Make them do something to offset the 
wrong they have done 5 

Miscellaneous 10 


33! 
By sex: 
Men Women 
Approve 47% 36% 
Disapprove 42 50 
Undecided 11 14 
Those Opposed 

Too risky 35 
Danger of sabotage 19 
They would take our jobs 12 
Afraid of retaliation in Germany 7 
Cost of supervision greater than 

returns 5 
Against Geneva Convention 5 
Work would be worthless 5 
Miscellaneous 12 


4. AUSTRALIAN REACTIONS 


The issue put was whether the public was 
satisfied with the operations of the censorship 
of war news, or whether it thought too much 
news was being censored. (Mar. 22, '43— 
cIPo) 


Australian Canadian 
Opinion Opinion 
Satisfied 54% 56% 
Dissatisfied 39 36 
Undecided 7 8 


Part Three: Post-War Prospects 


In Australia, two out of every three persons 
would favor combining the militia (drafted for 
home defence) and the Australian Imperial 
Force (volunteers) into one army, able to go 
anywhere in the world to fight the Axis. 
Canadian polls have shown a similar majority 
of Canadians in favor of conscription for over- 


seas service. (Mar. 22, '43—c1Po) 


1. IN THE UNITED STATES 


PEACE PROSPECTS 


After the war, do you think we will be able 
to end all wars between nations, or do you 
think there will always be big wars?—(Jan. 
*"43—NoRC) 


Always be wars 56.7% 
Qual. Ans. 1.2% 


Can end wars 33.9% 
Don't know 8.2% 


PEACE PLANS 


In addition to waging the war, should the 
Allies start talking and preparing now for the 
kind of peace we want after the war, or should 
we think and plan only for winning the war, 
letting peace plans wait? (Jan. '43—wNorc) 


Prepare now 59.2% Wait 38.4% 
Don’t know 2.3% Qual. Ans. 0.1% 
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(Peace Plans Continued) 


People who think they've found out why the League of Nations failed are now preparing for 
a new union of nations, if we win the war. Nobody can say for sure whether a new union would 
end all wars or only lead to worse ones. (Jan. '43—Norc) 
In order to try out a union of nations as a possible way of preventing wars, would you yourself 
be willing or not willing: 
(a) . . . to stay on a rationing system in this country for about 5 years to help feed the starving 
people in other countries? 
Willing 81.6%  Notwilling 14.3% Don't know 4.1% 
(b) ... for part of the American army to remain overseas for several years after the war to help 
establish order? 
Willing 75.5% Notwilling 18.6% Don't know 5.9% 
(c) . . . to consider most of our lend-lease materials as aid to the Allies and not expect any 
payment for them? ; 
Willing 41.3% Not willing 48.6% Don’t know 9.9% 
(d). . . to pay more taxes for a few years while the new union was being organized, even if 
people in other countries couldn't afford to pay as much? 
Willing 63.5% Not willing 28.0% Don’t know 8.5% 
(ec) ... to give up our army, navy and air force, if all other nations would do the same? 
Willing 41.1% Not willing 54.6% Don't know 4.3% 
(f) ... to allow foreign goods to come into this country and compete with the things we grow 
or make here—even if the prices were lower? 
Willing 27.9% Not willing 61.7% Don't know 10.4% 
(g) ... to forget reparations—that is, not try to collect any money from Germany or Japan to 
pay for what the war has cost us and our Allies? 
Willing 27.9% Not willing 64.5% Don't know 7.6% 


(a) If a union of nations is formed after the war, do you think it would be a good idea or a bad 
idea for the United States to join it? (Jan. ’43—Norc) 


Good idea 69.5% If U.S. leader 1.1% 
Bad idea 16.4 Other qualifications 3.6 
Don’t know 9.4 


(If “Good idea” or “Qualified,” ask the following:) 74.2% of cross-section 
Now, I'd like to find out what other countries besides the United States you think ought to be 
in this union. 
(b) Do you think Sweden should be in this union? 
Yes 88.3% No 2.8% Qualified Ans. 1.2% Don't know 7.7% 


(c) How about France? 
Yes 91.6% No 2.3% Qualified Ans. 3.2% Don't know 2.9% 


(d) Russia? 

Yes 93.9% No 1.9% Qualified Ans. 2.0% Don’t know 2.2% 
(e) Germany? 

Yes 58.9% No 28.6% Qualified Ans.9.2% Don't know 3.3% 
(£) Great Britain? 

Yes 97.6% No 0.5% Qualified Ans. 0.6% Don’t know 1.3% 
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(g) Italy? 


Yes 70.1% No 20.1% 


(h) Japan? 
Yes 52.6% No 37.3% 
(i) The Central and South American countries? 
Yes 92.9% Some 2.8% No 1.0% 


(j) Spain? 


Yes 85.7% No 5.0% 


Qualified Ans. 5.8% 


Qualified Ans. 6.9% 


Qualified Ans. 2.2% 


Don't know 4.0% 
Don't know 3.2% 
Qualified Ans. 1.0% Don't know 2.3% 


Don’t know 7.1% 


(If “Good idea,” “Qualified,” or “Don’t know,” ask:) 83.6% of cross-section 


If the United States has only the same amount of power in the union as (Great Britain) 
(Russia) (Germany), would you be in favor of our joining it, or against our joining it? (Jan. 


"43—NoRC) 
Great Britain 
Favor 74-3% 
Against 15.8 
Don't know 9.9 


Should the government take steps now, be- 
fore the end of the war, to set up with our 
Allies a world organization to maintain the 
future peace of the world? (Mar. 23, "43— 


AIPO) 
No 
Yes No opinion 
National 64% 24% 12% 
Democratic voters 65 23 12 
Republican voters 63 28 9 


After this war, do you think the United 
States should stay out of world affairs, or take 
an active part in world affairs? (Mar. 23, '43 
—AIPO) 


Russia Germany 

66.3% 33-7% 

21.0 54-5 

12.7 11.8 

Take active Stay No 
part Out opinion 

National 76% 14% 10% 
Democratic voters 78 12 10 
Republican voters 76 15 9 


Do you feel it is worth while to keep on 
fighting this war, or do you think it would be 
better to try to make peace, as things stand 
now? (Mar. '43—For.) 


Farmers Wives Hands 
Keep on fighting 85.7% 76.0% 85.5% 
Make peace now 8.8 13.4 9.6 
Don't know 5.5 10.6 4.9 


As far as America and the rest of the world are concerned, which one of these six policies 
comes closest to what you would like to see us do when the war is over? (Apr. '43—For.) 


World cooperation: 


Factory High-school 


Form a new league or association with all the differ- 
ent nations of the world and take an active part in 


making it work. 


Form a new United States to include in one govern- 


ment all democracies in the world. 


Try to form some close connection with the British 


Empire. 
Relative isolation: 


Have as little as possible to do with any countries in 
Europe or Asia, but form a new United States to 
include in one government all North and South 


American countries. 


workers students 
(February (November 
Farmers Survey) Survey) 
40.3% 34.2% 50.9% 
3.5 75 6.4 
7 1.8 1.1 
2.5 6.2 3-9 
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Use our influence to try to organize the world for 
peace, but form no actual ties with any other 
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country. 23.3 31.4 31.2 
Stay at home and have just as little to do as possible 
with any other country. 11.7 12.0 4.2 
Don’t know 18.0 6.9 2.3 
Information 
Total farmers Good Fair Poor 
For various degrees of cooperation 44:5% 60.6% 46.1% 29.9% 
(First three statements) 
For various degrees of isolation 37-5 36.2 42.0 33.3 
(Last three statements) 
Don't know 18.0 3.2 11.9 36.8 


In addition to waging the war, should the Allies start talking and preparing Now for the kind 
of peace we want after the war, or should we think and plan only for winning the war, letting 


peace plans wait? (May 2, '43—Norc) 


Plan for peace 


High school 


Grade School or no education 


Plan for peace 
59 
19 


Should the U.S. join a post-war world union on an equal basis with other nations? (May 2, 


National 59% 
College 77 
*43—NorRC) 
World union on equal 

footing with Great Britain 
National 62% 
College 79 
High school 66 
Grade school or less 48 


Associated Press Poll of Senate 


Do you favor committing the Senate and 
country now to a post-war course of preserving 
the peace through an international police force? 

Yes—z24 Senators No—+32 Senators 
Not voting—4o Senators 


Institute Poll of U.S. Public 


Should the countries fighting the Axis set up 
an international police force after the war is 
over to try to keep peace throughout the world? 
(May 10, "43—cIPO) 


RUSSIA 
Do you think Russia can be trusted to coop- 


erate with us when the war is over? (Apr. 29, 


*43—AalIPo) 

Yes No Undecided 
Trend: 
Mar., '42 39% 39% 22% 
Feb., '43 46 29 25 
Today 44 34 22 


with 
Russia 
55% 
73 
57 
44 


National total 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Illinois 
California 
Ohio 

The trend: 
Aug., 1939 


Aug., 1942 
Today 


Yes 
74% 
4/ 
74 
68 


79 


Yes 
46% 
73 
74 


By income groups: 


Upper 

Middle 

Lower 

By section: 

N. Eng. & M. Atl. 
East Central 
West Central 
South 

Far West 


53 
45 
41 


45 
41 
48 
39 
45 


No 
14% 
14 
15 
19 
11 
18 


No 
39% 
16 
14 


31 
33 


33 
37 
34 
33 


~ 
If 


with 
Germany 
less than 30% 
42 
28 
20 
No opinion 
12% 
9 
11 
13 
10 


13 


Undecided 
15% 
11 
12 


16 
17 
26 


22 
22 
18 
28 
18 

















Poor 
29.9% 


33-3 


36.8 
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FOOD 


If the people in (Germany) (Japan) are starving right after the war, do you think the United 
States should sell them only what food they can pay for, or send them food as a gift if they 
can’t pay, or not send them any food at all? (Jan. '43—Nnorc) 


Germany Japan 
Sell (exchange) 40.5% 34.2% 
Gift 39.3 29.8 
None 16.0 31.3 
Don't know 4.2 4-7 


CONQUERED TERRITORY 


Which one of these four statements comes closest to what you think the United States should 
do about New land and possessions in the world after the war? (Jan. '43—norc) 


(a) The United States should give up all the land outside of the United States that 


is difficult to defend. 7.4% 
(b) The United States should be satisfied with the amount of land in the world she 

had before she entered the war. 41.1 
(c) The United States should try to get new military bases, but nothing else. 36.6 
(d) The United States should try to get as much new land in the world as she can. 9.5 
(e) Don’t know. 5.4 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


After the war, should the United States try to develop its own industries, like rubber and 
sugar, to such an extent that we don't have to buy any products from foreign countries, or do 
you think that we should keep on buying from other countries? (Jan. '43—Norc) 


Develop own 46.1% Both 7.7% Qual. Ans. 1.7% 
Keep buying 42.0% Don't know 2.5% 

Don't 

Asked of farmers: Yes No know 
Free trade: Question 1. When the war is over, would you like 
to see all countries, including the U.S., do away with protec- 
tive tariffs and let any country send its goods duty-free 

wherever people will buy them? 36.5% 42.2% 21.3% 


Manufacture exchange: Question 2. (If “No” or “Don't know” 
to free trade) If a foreign country can manufacture a certain 
article (like shoes or glassware) as well as we can and can do 
it cheaper, would you be in favor of letting that article come 
in duty-free if the other country would let us send them 
duty-free something we can make cheaper (like radios or 
furniture) ? 34.0 42.9 23.1 


Farm exchange: Question 3. (If “No” or “Don't know” to free 
trade) In the same way, if a foreign country can grow a cer- 
tain farm product as well as we can but cheaper, would you 
be in favor of letting that come in duty-free if they would let 
us send them duty-free some farm product we grow cheaper? 24.0 50.7 25.3 
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From the following table all “Don't know” answers are progressively eliminated, leaving only 
those answers that represent a positive point of view: 


Free-trade advocates: Includes only those answering “Yes” to Question 1. 
36.5% 

Manufacture-exchange Includes people answering “No” or “Don't know” to Question i, 
advocates: but “Yes” to Question 2. Their responses to Question 3 are not taken 
21.3% into account. 


Farm-exchange advocates: Includes people answering “No” or “Don't know” to Question 1, 
14.1% but “Yes” to Question 3. Their responses to Question 2 are not taken 
into account. 


High-tariff advocates: Includes people answering “No” or “Don't know” to Question 1, 
31.0% and answering “No” to both Question 2 and Question 3.* 


* All four percentages add to more than 100 because some people answered “Yes” to both Question 2 
and Question 3. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF BUSINESS 


When we po get back to peacetime conditions do you think the American people will be better 
off if the Government has more control or less control of business than it had before the war? 


(Apr. '43—NoRC) 
More 35% Less 38% Same 12% No opinion 12% Qual. Ans. 3% 


After the war is over would you like to see the government own and operate electric-light 
companies, only regulate them, or leave them alone? What about coal mines? Automobile fac- 


tories? (Feb. °43—For.) 
Factory workers’ answers 


Leave Own and Don't 
alone Regulate operate know 
Automobile factories 56.1% 22.7% 10.4% 10.8% 
Electric-light companies 39.2 29.7 22.6 8.5 
Coal mines 34.9 34.4 19.1 11.6 
Of workers believing our government— 
Should have 
Works well Needs revision a new form 
These say government should— 
Leave the automobile industry alone 54.1% 49.5% 49.0% 
Only regulate it 25.4 27.3 18.6 
Own and operate it 9.2 15.4 22.1 
Don’t know 11.3 7.8 10.3 


Asked of farmers: 


After the war is over, would you like to see the government own and operate the following 
kinds of business, only regulate them, or leave them alone? (Apr. ’43—For.) 


Leave Own and Don't 

alone Regulate operate know 
Electric-light companies 35.4% 25.8% 21.5% 17.3% 
Automobile manufacturers 56.5 18.0 8.5 17.0 


Meat-packing companies 45-5 29.7 9.1 15.7 
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POST-WAR EMPLOYMENT 


For the first year or two after the war, which 
one of these things do you expect: enough jobs 
for everybody, some unemployment, or a lot of 
unemployment? (Apr. '43—NoRCc) 


Enough jobs 33% 
Some unemployment 31 
Lot of unemployment 32 
No opinion 2 
Qual. Ans. 2 


After we po get back to peacetime condi- 
tions, which one of these things do you expect: 
enough jobs for everybody, some unemploy- 
ment, or a lot of unemployment? (Apr. '43— 


NORC) 
Enough jobs 23% 
Some unemployment 44 
Lot of unemployment 28 
No opinion 3 
Qual. Ans. 2 


(Unless “Enough jobs”): Which one of the 
following things do you think should be done 
about the people who can’t get jobs? (Apr. °43 
—NORC) 

A, The Government should make work- 


ers save money now under Social 
Security to take care of themselves 


when they don’t have jobs 44% 
B. The Government should make jobs 
for them 20 
C. The Government should give them 
relief money I 
D. Private charities should take care of 
them I 
E. Their own families should take care 
of them 3 
No opinion 4 
Qual. Ans. 4 
Total 77% 


If there aren't enough jobs after the war for 
all the men now in the armed forces, do you 
think it should be up to the Government to 
guarantee jobs for them or not? (Apr. '43— 
NORC) 


Should 73% 
No opinion 3% 


Should not 22% 
Qual. Ans. 2% 
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(Unless “Should not’): If the Government 
has to do one of these four things to get them 
all jobs, which one would you choose? (Apr. 
*43—NoRc) 


A. Start some government projects 
which would not compete with pri- 
vate business 40% 
B. Start some government projects 
which would compete with private 
business 6 
C. Take over and run some private 
businesses 6 
D. Give money to some businesses so 
they can hire more people 17 
No opinion 7 
Qual. Ans. 2 
Total 78% 


Do you think your present job will continue 
after the war, or do you think you will have to 
find a new one? (Apr. 10, '43—aIPo) 


Have to find new 


Undecided 8% 


: ™ > o/ 
Will continue 79% 
one 13% 


Asked of women workers in war plants: 


After the war do you plan to go on working? 
(May 7, °43—alIPo) 
Yes 56% No 31% Undecided 13% 


By marital status: 


Married Single 
Yes 35% 75% 
No 49 14 
Undecided 16 11 


Asked of defense workers: 


For about how long could you get by if you 
have no work at all after the war? (May 8, '43 
—AIPO) 


3 mos. or less 32% 
4-6 months 16 
7 mos.-1 yr. 16 
I yr.-2 yrs. 4 
Over 2 yrs. 8 
Don't know 24 
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CHANGEOVER TO PEACE 


Do you think it will be necessary or unneces- 
sary for the Government to continue rationing 
food while we are getting back to peacetime 
conditions? How about rationing gasoline? 
How about controlling prices? How about con- 
trolling how high wages and salaries can go? 
(Apr. °43—NorRc) 


Food Gas Prices Wages 
Necessary 62% 30% 77% 67% 
Unnecessary 30 59 17 25 
Don'tknow 6 9 6 8 
Qual. Ans. 2 2 ° ° 


* Less than 0.5% 


Do you think the Government actually will 
continue to ration food for a year or two after 
the war or not? How about rationing gasoline? 
(Apr. '43—Norc) 


Food Gas 
will 63% 29% 
Will not 23 54 
Don’t know II 15 
Qual. Ans. 3 2 


After the war, about how long do you think 
it will take for war plants to be changed back 
to making peacetime goods, and to get the 
armed forces back into civilian life? That is, 
about how long will it take to get back to 


WAGE CEILINGS 
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peacetime conditions? Just your own best guess, 
(Apr. '43—Norc) 


Up to 6 mos. 12% 
Up to 1 yr. 29 
Up to 2 yrs. 28 
2 to § yrs. 19 
Over § yrs. 5 
Don’t know 7 


Have you heard or read about the Nationa 
Resources Board plan for the post-war period? 
(Apr. 10, '43—aIPo) 


Yes 34% No 66% 


Do you think young men after this war are 
going to have a better chance to get ahead, a 
poorer chance, or about the same chance young 
men had after the last war? (Jan. '43—For.) 


Factory workers—both sexes: 
Better 46.9% Same 21.8% 


Don’t know 12.9% 


Poorer 18.4% 


By information: 


Well Poorly Unin- 
informed informed formed 
Expect postwar op- 
portunity to be— 
Better 57-5% 48.5% 40.6% 
Poorer 14.4 18.6 19.6 


When the war is over, do you think it would be a good idea or a bad idea for us to have a 
top limit on the amount of money any one person can get in a year? (Feb. '43—For.) 


Factory workers 


Good 47.0% 
Bad 42.1 
Don't know 10.9 


Mine workers Farmers ( Apr.) 


51.3% 36.7% 
30.9 51.6 
17.8 11.7 


(If favoring limitation) Roughly, what would be the highest salary you would allow anyone 


in the country to get? (Feb. '43—For.) 


Factory workers 


Under $10,000 23.2% 
$10,000 to $24,999 10.9 
$25,000 to $49,999 25.4 
$50,000 to $74,999 10.2 
Over $75,000 5.1 
Don't know 25.2 


Farmers ( Apr.) 
15.9% 
11.7 
29.1 

7.0 
3-5 
32.8 


34.1% 27.6% 
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PARTY PREFERENCE 


After the war which party do you think is 
more likely to bring better times to the coun- 
try, the Republicans or the Democrats? (Apr. 


20, '43——AIPO) 


Democrats 27% Makes 
No opinion 20% 


Republicans 32% 
no difference 21% 


Which party do you think can handle the 
problems of peace better, the Republicans or 
the Democrats? (Apr. 20, '43—a1Po) 
Democrats 32% Makes 
No opinion 15% 


Republicans 20% 
no difference 33% 
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POPULATION SHIFT 


The following table shows the percentage of 
families who, according to their own state- 
ments, think they will continue to live in the 
defense area to which they have moved since 
the war began. (May 8, '43—a1rPo) 


Per Cent of New 
Families Intending 
to Stay on after War 


Area 

Detroit area 48% 
Cleveland-Buffalo & Ohio area 35 
Philadelphia-Baltimore area 37 
New England 32 
California 49 


2. IN AUSTRALIA 


Would you favor or oppose letting the United States navy and airforces use bases in Australia 


after the war? (May 21, '43—a1Po) 


Favor 77% 


Those in favor were asked: 


Oppose 15% 


Undecided 8°% 


Should this right be granted permanently, or should bases be leased for a limited period, say 25 


years? (May 21, '43—alPo) 
Limited Period 47% 


Permanently 23% 


Undecided 7% Total 77% 


3. IN CANADA 


After the war is over, do you expect to be 
able to keep your present job, or will you have 
to look for a new job? (Apr. 28, °43—c1Po) 


Canada U.S. Britain 
Keep job 78% 79% 58% 
New job 9 13 21 
Undecided 13 8 21 


Are you now employed in the same job you 
had a year ago? (Apr. 28, '43—c1P0) 


Canadians 
Same job New job 
Will keep job 88% 39% 


Will not keep job 5 30 
Undecided 7 3! 


After the war, do you think women should 
be given equal opportunity with men to com- 
pete for jobs in industry, or do you think em- 
ployers should give men the first chance? (Apr. 
21, "43—cIPo) 

Total Men Women 


Equal chance 24% 2% 27% 
Give men first chance 72 75 68 
Undecided 4 4 5 
By occupation: 
Equal Male pref- Unde- 
chance erence cided 
Business and 
professional 21% 75%o 4% 
White collar 27 70 3 
Labor 21 74 5 
Farmers 27 67 6 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Compiled by BRUCE LANNES SMITH 


In each issue, THE Pustic OPINION QUARTERLY 
publishes a continuation of an annotated bibli- 
ography which appeared in 1935 in book form 
(Harold D. Lasswell, Ralph D. Casey, and 
Bruce Lannes Smith, Propaganda and Promo- 


tional Activities: An Annotated Bibliography, 
Minneapolis: Published for the Social Science 
Research Council by University of Minnesot 
Press, 1935. 450 pp.) 


PART I. PROPAGANDA STRATEGY AND TECHNIQUE 


Cuitps, Harwoop Lawrence. “The 
American Government in War-Time: 
Public Information and Opinion,” 
American Political Science Review, 
37: 56-68 (February 1943). 

Year-end summary of developments. By 
Princeton political scientist. 

Darrock, MicHart (pseud.); and 
Dorn, Josepu P. (pseud.). “Davis 
and Goliath: The OWI and Its Gi- 
gantic Assignment,” Harpers, 186: 


225-37 (February 1943). 

“The authors write under pseudonyms; both 
are now in Washington.” OWI employs over 
4000, they say, but “most careful observers 
would . . . agree that on every other is- 
sue than military victory and national sur- 
vival—including especially the precise points 
the OWI said it was determined to clarify 
(where the war came from, where it is 
going, its nature, and what we hope to get 
out of victory)—there is disagreement, 
ignorance, and doubt. . . . Too many Amer- 
icans are confused by contradictions be- 
tween the words of the ‘Four Freedoms’ 
speech and the Atlantic Charter and the facts 
of their own lives. Consider the 13,000,000 
American Negroes who have felt the reality 
of job discrimination, who have tested the 
facts of jim crowism in the Army and Navy, 
who have been insulted by the ‘pseudo- 
science’ through which the Red Cross con- 
cluded that Negro blood must be segre- 
gated. . . . Parallel issues are of course 
numerous. . .. But neither Elmer Davis 
nor OWI can do much to resolve the basic 
confusion in the social system of an Amer- 
ica which is in mid-passage.” 


Hu tren, Cuarves M. “How the OW] 

Operates Its Overseas Propaganda 
Machine,” Journalism Quarterly, 19; 
349-55 (December 1942). 
“Professor Hulten, of the staff of the School 
of Journalism, University of Oregon, is on 
leave for public relations work with the uni- 
fied war information service, Bureau of the 
Budget, Washington.” 

Kris, Ernst. “The Covenant of the 

Gangsters,” Journal of Criminal Psy- 
chopathology, 4:445-58 (January 
1943). 
General discussion of recent Nazi propa- 
ganda techniques by psychoanalyst who is 
co-director of Research Project on Totali- 
tarian Communication. 

LasswELt, Harotp Dwicnr. “The Rela- 
tion of Ideological Intelligence to 
Public Policy,” Ethics, 53: 25-34 (Oc- 
tober 1942). 

An effort to clarify the possible contribu- 
tions of systematic thinkers to policymakers. 
“The intelligence operation constantly asks 
for new specifications of objectives. . . . We 
still hear of ‘victory’ as a goal; but ‘victory 
for what?’ is not made manifest. The crux 
of the matter is that deep timidities compli- 
cate the task of translating democratic aspi- 
rations into compelling institutional terms. 
Slogans like the ‘Four Freedoms’ are not 
enough unless they are completed by slogans 
that point to the operating rules of a society 
that puts freedom into practice. We are ina 
war of ideas, but we have not found our 
ideas. It is essential to face our timidities 
without fear and to deal with them directly.” 
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“Office of War Information,” special is- 

sue of Public Opinion Quarterly, 7: 
1-138 (Spring 1943), edited by Har- 
wood L. Childs. 
Symposium by 15 specialists. Elmer Davis, 
the OWI Director, writes on its goals and 
costs. Lester G. Hawkins, Jr., and George S. 
Pettee, members of the Sources Division, out- 
line the organization as of February 1943 
and identify the key personnel. 

Joseph Barnes, Alan Barth, Leonard Carl- 
ton and A. H. Feller, all of OWI, discuss 
various branches of the agency. 

Notable are the remarks on abolition of 
the Bureau of Intelligence, a branch in- 
tended to place the findings of social science 
and current investigations at the disposal of 
OWI policymakers in a unified way. Loss of 
this bureau leaves OWI policy substantially 
in the hands of newspaper, radio, literary 
and business personnel, without the services 
of statistical and scientific specialists on so- 
cial trends. “It is inconceivable,” says the 
Editor’s note, “that governments in war- 
time, or at any other time, can function 
effectively without the kind of intelligence 
this bureau assembled.” 

Carl J. Friedrich, Harvard political scien- 
tist, writes on “Principles of Informational 
Strategy.” David Nelson Rowe, Princeton 
historian and lecturer on Far Eastern af- 
fairs, offers proposals as to symbolic objec- 
tives and administrative framework of 
“OWI’s Far Eastern Outposts.” Robert J. 
Landry, radio editor of Variety, discusses 
OWI from the point of view of the radio 
industry; Walter Wanger, Hollywood pro- 
ducer, from that of the movie industry; and 
Paul Scott Mowrer, editor of Chicago Daily 
News, from the angle of the newspapermen 
who receive its output. Matthew Gordon, 
Chief, Foreign Service Division of OWI, as- 
serts, without presenting data, that OWI “has 


not made the Axis any happier.” Jerome S. 


Bruner, social psychologist of the Prince- 
ton Office of Public Opinion Research, pre- 
sents carefully reasoned data on OWl's ef- 
fects on the U.S. public, including poll 
results that seem to show that OWI has not 
made the U.S. public much wiser. Millions, 
his data show, are untouched, confused, sus- 
Picious, uninformed, misinformed. “Most of 
OWI's job still lies ahead,” he asserts. 


Scurta, Hersert. Die dritte Front: 


Geistige Grundlagen des Propaganda- 
krieges der Westmidchte, second edi- 
tion (Schriftenreihe des Deutschen 
akademischen Austauschdienstes, 
hrsg. von Karl Schwarz. Bd. 4). Ber- 
lin: H. Stubenrauch, 1940. 92 pp. 


British and French propaganda in World 
War II. Bibliography, pp. 89-92. 


SEOANE, Manuet ALEJANDRO. “If I 


Were Nelson Rockefeller,” Harpers, 
186: 312-18 (February 1943). 


Editor of the Chilean news-weekly Ercilla 
tells what he thinks of the work of the Office 
of Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
“If I were Nelson Rockefeller,” he says, “I 
would not be completely satisfied with . . . 
the Coordinator's Press, Radio and Motion 
Picture Divisions. . . . There are over eight 
hundred persons employed in the Coordina- 
tor’s Office and of these only some seventeen 
are Latin Americans. . . . And sixteen of 
these occupy obscure positions as transla- 
tors... . En Guardia (OCIAA magazine) 
publishes 80,000 copies monthly . . . but 
so far as I know this is a waste of paper, 
time and money, for it is not read by the 
people who feel themselves closest to the 
United States in aims. It is circulated among 
Latin American government officials and 
foreign embassies. It is a magazine read by 
diplomats and conservatives. The people do 
not read it; the few who manage to see it 
are infuriated.” Suggestions are given for 
U.S. subsidy of the Latin American press, 
for more meaningful press, movie and radio 
material, and for increasing inter-American 
travel. 


SmitH, Bruce Lannes. “Scientific and 


Semi-Scientific Literature on War In- 
formation and Censorship,” Journal- 
ism Quarterly, 20: 1-20 (March 1943). 
Critical bibliographic essay on major books 
and articles of recent years, by U.S. political 
scientist. 


“Truth and Trouble,” Time, March 15, 


1943, Pp- 13-15. 

Description of activities of Office of War In- 
formation, with brief biography of Director 
Elmer Davis. 
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“U.S. is Losing the War of Words,” 
Life, 14: 11-15 (March 22, 1943). 
Criticism of policies of U.S. Office of War 
Information. Includes facsimiles of OWI 
propaganda in several languages. 


Methods of Collective Management 
Closely Related to Propaganda 


Brapy, Ropert ALEXANDER. Business as 
a System of Power. New York: Co- 
lumbia University, 1943. 340 pp. 
Comparative analysis of political conse- 
quences of the “bureaucratic centralism” 
brought about by commercial enterprises of 
Germany, Italy, Japan, France, Great Britain 
and United States. Discusses the methods of 
propaganda, coercion and political manipu- 
lation by means of which the ascendancy of 
such enterprises is maintained. By well- 
known U.S. economist. Bibliography, pp. 
321-30. 

FREEDMAN, Harry L. “Rdle of the 
Mental Hygiene Clinic in a Military 
Training Center,” Mental Hygiene, 
27: 83-121 (January 1943). 

By director of a U.S. Army mental hygiene 
unit. 

Mikscue, Ferpinanp Orro. Attack, a 
Study of Blitzkrieg Tactics, translated 
from the Czech, with an introduction, 
by Tom Wintringham. New York: 
Random House, 1942. 267 pp. 
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PENNINGTON, Leon ALFRED; Hovey, 
Romeyn B., Jr.; and Casez, H. W. 
Psychology of Military Leadership 
foreword by Brigadier General Wil. 
ton B. Persons. New York: Prentice. 


Hall, 1943. 288 pp. 

Considers the military officer as instructor, 
learner, leader, disciplinarian, personnd 
technician. Discusses adjustment of officer 
and men to military service and to battle 
Chapter 10 is on “Army Morale.” Dr. Peo. 
nington is assistant professor of psychology, 
University of Illinois; Lt. Col. Hough, re. 
tired librarian of Army War College; Mr. 
Case, a personnel manager of a large US. 
aircraft corporation. Bibliography at ends of 
chapters. 

WintrincHaM, Tom. The Story of 
Weapons and Tactics: From Troy to 
Stalingrad. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1943. 230 pp. 

Survey of the history of warfare by British 
military theorist. The appropriate tactics for 
a pro-democratic army, he says, are those of 
a “People’s War”: trained popular armies, 
operating on guerrilla principles. Defens 
should be a “web” or network, which can 
be penetrated but not broken; offense a 
mass uprising, “more like an explosion than 
a campaign.” In the background must stand 


the disciplined industry of a Great Power 


nation, to supply the equipment. 


PART II. FUNCTIONAL GROUPS 


National Governments and 
International Agencies 


Bane, Supa Lorena; and Lutz, Ratpu 
Haswe tt, editors. The Blockade of 


Germany after the Armistice, 1918-' 


1919: Selected Documents of the Su- 
preme Economic Council, Superior 
Blockade Council, American Relief 
Administration, and Other Wartime 
Organizations (Hoover Library on 
War, Revolution and Peace, publica- 
tion no. 16). Stanford University: 
Stanford University, 1942. 874 pp. 


Includes extensive treatment of propaganda, 
and a chapter, pp. 573-625, on “American 
and Allied Policies on Censorship, 1918-19.” 

BiscHorr, RatpH Freperic. Nazi Con- 
quest through German Culture (Har- 
vard Political Studies). Cambridge: 
Harvard University, 1942. 198 pp. 
Contents: The Nationalism of the Nazi. 
Nazi Nationalism in Retrospect. German 
Culture Organizes. The Power of German 
Culture in Czechoslovakia. German-Amer- 
ican or American-German? Bibliographic 
footnotes. 

CarsTENSEN, Ricuarp. Der Einfluss der 
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Hovex,| franzdsischen Kulturpropaganda auf 
, H.W das Geistesleben Dinemarks. Berlin- 
adership| Leipzig: Nibelungen-verlag, 1941. 
eral Wil} 77 PP- 

Prentice. “Influence of French cultural propaganda 
on the spiritual life of Denmark.” Bibli- 

phy, pp. 76-77. 

— eas. Recinacp. “Peace Confer- 

of offices} ence Publicity: Lessons of 1919,” 

to batt | Journalism Quarterly, 19: I-11 
Dr. Pee} = (March 1942). 

Sychology, Professor Coggeshall, of the University of 
lough, re. Maine, explores pitfalls which trapped 
lege; Mr. negotiators at Paris and suggests a press- 
arge US. diplomatic program for the next peace con- 
at ends of ference. 

| Menerez, Se_peN Cow tes. “Japan’s 
tory of} Propaganda War,” Asia, 43: 167-69 

Troy} (March 1943). 

7 Miffin, U.S. sociologist discusses Japan's propaganda 
in Asia. 
y British | Neusurcer, Orro. Official Publications 
actics for of Present-Day Germany: Govern- 
+ those of ment, Corporate Organizations and 
r armies, National Socialist Party, with an Out- 
wae line of the Governmental Structure of 
Guts Germany. Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ion he ernment Printing Office, 1942. 130 pp. 
ast stand | By a member of the Division of Documents, 

t Power { Library of Congress. 

) Political Parties 
BerpaHL, CLARENCE ArtTuHur. “The 
American Government in War-Time: 
aganda, Political Parties and _ Elections,” 
merican | American Political Science Review, 

ee 37: 68-80 (February 1943). 

1 Con- Year-end summary of developments. By 

(Har- University of Illinois political scientist. 
ridge: | Buack, THEopore Mitton. Democratic 
pp- Party Publicity in the 1940 Campaign. 
» Nazi. New York: Plymouth Publishing 
erman , Company, 1941. 169 pp. 
serman The author was an employee of the Demo- 
-Amer- cratic National Committee's Publicity Divi- 
yraphic sion during the Presidential campaign. Bibli- 

ography, pp. 159-69. 
ss der | Cousens, THropore We ts. Politics and 
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Political Organizations in America. 
New York: Macmillan, 1943. 617 pp. 
Text by Lafayette College political scientist. 
Includes complete tabular records of the 
electoral and popular vote in al! presidential 
elections from 1788 through 1940; tables 
showing the party lines in every Congress, 
and the growth of minor parties; full statis- 
tical data on campaign expenditures, includ- 
ing those of the 1940 election; and a tabular 
comparison of the Democratic and Republi- 
can campaign literature in 1940. Bibliog- 
raphy at ends of chapters and pp. 541-62. 

Knotes, Georce Harmon. The Presi- 
dential Campaign and Election of 
1892 (Stanford University Publica- 
tions. University Series. History, Eco- 
nomics, and Political Science. Vol. 5, 
no. 1). Stanford University: Stanford 
University, 1942. London: Oxford 
University, 1942. 268 pp. 
Bibliography, pp. 248-52. 

SCHATTSCHNEIDER, Ermer Enric, Party 
Government. New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1942. 219 pp. 

By U.S. political scientist. Bibliography, pp. 
211-14. 

STEVENSON, JoHN Reese. The Chilean 
Popular Front, foreword by Dana 
Gardner Munro. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1942. Lon- 
don: Oxford University, 1942. 155 pp. 
Based on observation, and interviews with 
many leaders, in Chile. Bibliography, pp. 
148-55. 


Functional Groups 

(Occupational, Religious, etc.) 

BraMELD, THEODORE, editor. Workers’ 
Education in the United States (Fifth 
Yearbook of the John Dewey Soci- 
ety). New York: Harpers, 1941. 
338 pp. 
Essays by a dozen specialists, including 
George Sylvester Counts, J. B. S. Hardman, 
Mark Starr. Bibliography, pp. 303-15. 

Cutp, Dorotuy. The American Legion: 
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A Study in Pressure Politics (Ph.D. 
thesis, University of Chicago, 1939). 
Hartow, Rex Francis. Public Relations 
in War and Peace. New York: Har- 
pers, 1942. 220 pp. 
By Associate Professor of Public Relations, 
Stanford; President, American Council on 
Public Relations. 

SULLIVAN, JoHN Francis. The Externals 


of the Catholic Church: Her Govern- 


ment, Ceremonies, Festivals, Sacrg. 
ments, and Devotions, fifth edition, 
revised to conform to the new code 
of canon law. New York: P. J. Ken. 


edy, 1942. 385 pp. 
Bibliography in preface. 


TirFin, JosepH Haroxp. Industrial Psy. 


chology. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1942. 386 pp. 

By a US. psychologist. Bibliographic foot- 
notes. 


PART III. PROPAGANDA CLASSIFIED BY 
THE RESPONSE TO BE ELICITED 


Bioomrigtp, Lronarp. An Outline 
Guide to the Practical Study of For- 
eign Languages. Baltimore: Linguis- 
tic Society of America, 1942. 16 pp. 
Psychological and technical pointers for 
Americans who must learn foreign languages 
in a hurry. By Yale professor of linguistics. 

CoMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL COOPERA- 
TION, Inc. Democratic Processes at 
Work in the South: Report of the 
Commission, 1939-41. Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, 1941. 21 pp. 

By Jessie Daniel Ames, secretary of the Com- 
mission. 

Kirk, Berry. Covering The Mexican 


Front: The Battle of Europe vs. 
America. Norman: University of 


Oklahoma, 1942. 367 pp. 

By a U.S. newspaper correspondent who has 
lived in Mexico City since 1936. Includes 
material on Stalinist, Trotskyite, Sinarchist 
and Falange political efforts in Mexico. Un- 
documented. 


Savorp, Rutu. American Agencies In- 


terested in International Affairs. New 
York: Council on Foreign Relations, 
1942. 200 pp. 


Directory of almost 500 organizations, with 
subject and personnel indices, compiled by 
librarian of Council on Foreign Relations. 


PART IV. THE SYMBOLS AND PRACTICES 
OF WHICH PROPAGANDA MAKES USE 


Byas, Hucn. Government by Assassina- 

tion. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1942. 369 pp. 
Analysis of Japanese government and eco- 
nomics by New York Times correspondent 
who has specialized on Japan for some 25 
years. 

Cantrit, Hapiey. “Educational and 
Economic Composition of Religious 
Groups: An Analysis of Poll Data,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 48: 
574-79 (March 1943). 


Intercorrelation of economic status, educa- 


tion, and religious affiliations of about 14,000 
persons is analyzed by Director of Princeton 
Office of Public Opinion Research, using 
data from Gallup polls and from polls con- 
ducted by the OPOR, 1939-40. 


CoTrre.tt, Leonarp SLaTer, Jr.; and 


Ga.iacHER, Rutu. Developments in 
Social Psychology, 1930-40 (Socio- 
metry Monograph no. 1). New York: 
Beacon House, 1941. 58 pp. 


Gray, Woon. The Hidden Civil War: 


The Story of the Copperheads. New 
York: Viking, 1942. 314 pp. 
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Fifth column in U.S. Civil War. By U.S. 
historian (Ph.D. Chicago, 1933). Bibliog- 
raphy, pp. 227-302. 


GurvircH, Grorces. “Social Structure 


of Pre-War France,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, 48: 535-54 (March 
1943). 

Careful sociopolitical analysis. Formerly a 
professor of sociology, University of Stras- 
bourg, Dr. Gurvitch is now the director of 
the Institute of Sociology at Ecole Libre des 
Hautes Etudes, New York. 

Hotrom, Danie. Crarence. Modern 
Japan and Shinto Nationalism: A 
Study of Present-day Trends in Japa- 
nese Religions (The Haskell Lec- 
tures in Comparative Religion). Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago, 1943. 
178 pp. 

Bibliography at ends of chapters. 

Jounson, CHARLEs SpuRGEON. Patterns 

of Negro Segregation. New York: 
Harpers, 1943. 332 pp- 
The extent and character of discrimination 
against the U.S. Negro described by Direc- 
tor of Department of Social Sciences, Fisk 
University. Bibliographic footnotes. 


“Recent Social Changes [in the U.S.],” 


‘THOMPSON, 
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special issue of American Journal of 
Sociology, 47 no. 6 (May 1942). 

U.S. social scientists present many charts, 
tables and articles intended to bring up to 
date the important index numbers in Recent 
Social Trends (1933), report of President 
Hoover's Committee on Recent Social 
Trends, and a standard source of informa- 
tion on U.S. population, education, religion, 
crime, labor, economic institutions, etc. Pp. 
907-17, on “Communications,” are by Doug- 
las Waples. 


Tatmapce, Irvinc pe Wirt, editor. 


Whose Revolution?: A Study of the 
Future Course of Liberalism in the 
United States. New York: Howell, 
Soskin, 1941. 296 pp. 

Essays by Roger Baldwin, Alfred Bingham, 
James Burnham, John Chamberlain, Lewis 
Carey, Malcolm Cowley, Granville Hicks, 
Hans Kohn, Eugene Lyons, Bertram D. 
Wolfe. 

James WEsTFALL; with 
Hom, Bernarp J. A History of His- 
torical Writing. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1942. 2 vols. 

From the earliest times to the end of the 
19th century. By University of California 
historians. Bibliographic footnotes. 


PART V. CHANNELS OF PROPAGANDA 


Agents Who Specialize in 
Managing Propaganda 


“A Congress to Win the War,” New 

Republic, 106: 683-712 (May 18, 
1942). 
Special supplement to New Republic, giving 
brief life-histories and records of Congress- 
men considered anti-democratic by Union 
for Democratic Action. 

Horauinc, Burton L. “Huey Pierce 

Long as Journalist and Propagandist,” 
Journalism Quarterly, 20: 21-29 
(March 1943). 
By a member of the Department of Journal- 
ism, Tulane University. Material was gath- 
ered from persons closely connected with 
Long who, for the most part, had never be- 
fore been interviewed on the subject. 


Koenic, SaMueEL. “Social Attitudes and 


Backgrounds of Labor Leaders, with 
Special Reference to New Haven and 
New Britain, Connecticut,” Sociology 
and Social Research, 25: 264-65 (Jan- 
uary-February 1941). 

One of the rare sociological studies of U.S. 
labor leaders, this is a U.S. social scientist's 
report of interviews with 44 leaders in both 
A.F. of L. and C.1.0.—“about 95% of the 
more important ones and approximately 
70% of the total in the two cities. The Ital- 
ians, Jews, Irish, and Poles make up about 
two-thirds of the total leadership. . . . Of 
the 44 labor leaders, 25 were . . . with 
A.F. of L. and 19 with C.1.0. unions. Close 
to two-thirds . . . are American born, and 
all, except two, come from the working 
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class. The bulk ... had an elementary 
school education, but a considerable number 
were cither graduated from or attended high 
school. Only three . . . received a college 
education. The majority . . ., since the bulk 
of the population adheres to that faith, are 
Catholics, while Protestants and Jews are 
about evenly divided. . . . No essential dif- 
ferences seem to exist with regard to nativ- 
ity, economic background, education, and 
religion between the A.F. of L. and C.1.0. 
labor union leaders. As the two cities cov- 
ered are among the six largest in the state, 
it may be safely assumed that the leaders in 
the rest of the state share essentially the 
same characteristics.” The only attitude data 
presented are on church and synagogue at- 
tendance. About one-third said they attended 
regularly; one-third, irregularly; one-third 
said they never attended. 

LasswE.__, Harotp Dwicut; and Mc- 
Doveat, Myres S. “Legal Education 
and Public Policy: Professional Train- 
ing in the Public Interest,” Yale Law 


Journal, 52: 203-95 (March 1943). 
A program for the education of lawyers, de- 
signed by two professors in the Yale Law 
School, who say, “The war period is a pro- 
pitious moment to retool our system of legal 
education. America’s huge plants for the 
fabrication of lawyers are practically closed 
for the duration; yet if the end of the 
present war in any way resembles the termi- 
nation of World War I, their doors will 
swing wide to admit a dammed-up stream 
of returning soldiers who want legal train- 
ing. In the rush of conversion from war to 
peace the archaic conventions and confusions 
of the past may win out over the vital needs 
of our civilization and the doors may open 
to admit the unwary members of an entire 
generation into a reguilded vacuum.” Heav- 
ily documented with references to existing 
writings on legal education and to recom- 
mended curricular material. 

Mitts, C(Harces) Wricut. A Sociolog- 
ical Account of Pragmatism (Ph.D. 
thesis, sociology, Wisconsin, 1942). 
455 Pp- 

Empirical analysis of the social origins and 
roles of pragmatist philosophers and their 
publics, and of the central conceptions of 
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pragmatism. Includes biographies of Johp 
Dewey, William James and Charles Peirce 
Bibliographic notes, pp. 416-55. 

Myers, Rosert C. “Some Notes on the 

1942 Membership of the American 
Sociological Society,” American Soci- 
ological Review, 8: 203-06 (April 
1943). 
Questionnaire answered by 310 out of 926 
members (1942) of the Society. Covers age; 
sex; residence; occupation; country of birth 
of self, father, mother; father’s occupation; 
subject’s teaching experience, honors, de- 
grees. 


Who Was Who in America: A Com- 

panion Volume to Who's Who in 
America. Chicago: Marquis, 1942. 
1396 pp. 
“The 25,000 biographies removed because 
of deaths of biographees, from the 21 vol- 
umes of Who’s Who in America published 
since its founding in 1897, until—and in- 
cluding—the 1940-41 biennial volume.” 


Agencies Used in 

Disseminating Propaganda 

AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR DEMOCRACY 

AND INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM. The 
Text Books of Harold Rugg: An An- 
alysis by George H. Sabine, Arthur 
N. Holcombe, Arthur W. MacMahon, 
Carl Wittke, Robert S. Lynd. New 
York, 1942. 28 pp. 
Statement by prominent U.S. social scien- 
tists concerning a series of textbooks re- 
garded as controversial by certain conserva- 
tive groups. 

AMERICAN CouNcIL on Epucation. The 
Other Americas through Films and 
Records. Washington, D.C., 1942. 
37 PP- 


Compilation of films and phonograph tec- 
ords available for classroom and other uses. 


Barrp, ALBERT Craic. Discussion: Prin- 
ciples and Types (McGraw-Hill Ser- 
ies in Speech). New York and Lon- 
don: McGraw-Hill, 1943. 348 pp. 


Treatise on leadership, participation and 
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language-use in discussion. By professor of 
speech, State University of Iowa. Bibliog- 


raphy, pp. 333-41. 


CotumBIA BroapcasTINGc COMPANY. 


Radio and Television Bibliography, 
sixth edition. New York, 1942. 96 pp. 
Prepared by CBS Reference Library. Not 
annotated, except for pp. 62-79, which are a 
bibliography of publications issued by CBS. 


“De Graff, Robert Fair,” Current Bi- 


ography, May 1943. 

Biography of U.S. publisher, founder of 
Pocket Books, Inc., paper-bound volumes of 
which over 25,000,000 had been sold by the 
end of 1942. Includes an account of the firm. 

Downs, Rosert BincHaM. Resources 
of New York City Libraries: A Sur- 
vey of Facilities for Advanced Study 
and Research. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1942. 442 pp. 
Libraries of every description are covered in 
this survey by Director of Libraries, New 
York University. There are special chapters 
on sources for the history of books; journal- 
ism; government publications; history; geog- 
raphy and maps; social sciences; economics; 
languages; religion; law; medicine; tech- 
nology. Bibliography in text and pp. 309- 
403. 

Dryer, SHERMAN Harvarp. Radio in 

Wartime. New York: Greenberg, 
1942. 384 pp. 
Discussion of current and possible uses of 
radio as a pro-democratic force, by director 
of radio productions at the University of 
Chicago. Bibliographic footnotes. 

EisENsTEIN, SERGE! Mrxuatovicn. The 
Film Sense, translated and edited by 
Jav Leyda. New York: Harcourt, 


Brace, 1942. 288 pp. 
Famous Soviet director-producer discusses 
his techniques and working habits. “Bibli- 
ography of Eisenstein’s writings available in 
English,” pp. 269-75. “Sources,” pp. 276-81. 
Evutau, Herz H. F. “Six Great News- 
papers of South America,” Journal- 
ism Quarterly, 19: 287-293 (Septem- 
ber 1942). 


By a political scientist trained at University 
of California. 


Gorpon, Dorortny. All Children Listen. 


New York: G. W. Stewart, 1942. 
128 pp. 

A study of radio programs for children in 
all parts of the world, by a U.S. producer of 
such programs. Bibliography, p. 128. 


Hutu, Arno. Radio Today: The Pres- 


ent State of Broadcasting in the 
World (Geneva Studies, vol. 12, no. 
6), translated by Héléne Héroys. 
Geneva: Geneva Research Centre, 


1942. 160 pp. 
Bibliography, p. 159. 


Jounnston, Winirrep. Visual “Educa- 


tion”?: The Serious Student’s Guide 
to Social Misinformation (The Mov- 
ies and Public Opinion, No. 2; Co- 
operative Books, series 1, no. 12). 
Norman, Okla.: Cooperative Books, 
1942. 55 pp- 

A companion study to Memo on the Movies: 
War Propaganda 1914-39 (Cooperative 
Books, series 1, no. 5). Bibliography, pp. 
54°55- 


Kracaver, Sisecrriep. The Conquest of 


Europe on the Screen: The Nazi 
Newsreel, 1939-40 (Library of Con- 
gress, Experimental Division for Study 
of War Time Communications, Doc- 
ument no. 50). Washington, D.C., 
1943- 33 PP- 

By an ex-German sociologist and motion pic- 
ture critic, now in U.S. 


Kracavuer, Srecrriep. Propaganda and 


the Nazi War Film. New York: Mu- 
seum of Modern Art Film Library, 


1942. 90 pp. 


Low, Tueopore Lewis. The Museum 


as a Social Instrument: A Study Un- 
dertaken for the Committee on Edu- 
cation of the American Association 
of Museums. New York: Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art and American 


Association of Museums, 1942. 70 pp. 
Mr. Low, a Harvard graduate student in 
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Fine Arts, wrote this study during a two- 
year period on a Carnegie grant as a Field 
Representative of American Association for 
Adult Education. Bibliography, pp. 67-70. 
Picarp, Rocer. Les salons littéraires et 
la société francaise, 1610-1789 (Bib- 
liothéque Brentano’s: Etudes d’his- 
toire et de critique littéraires). New 
York: Brentano’s, 1943. 361 pp. 
Bibliography at ends of chapters. 
University oF Cuicaco. GrapuaTeE Li- 
BRARY ScHooL. The Reference Func- 
tion of the Library: Papers Presented 


PART VI. MEASURING THE 


BAUMGARTNER, Leona. “Attitude of the 
Nation toward Immunization Pro- 
cedures,” American Journal of Pub- 
lic Health, 33: 256-60 (March 1943). 
Based on a Roper poll made in 1941. 

Busu, Cu1tton Row etre. “Notes on a 
New Method for Determining ‘News- 


paper Audience’,” Journalism Quar- 


terly, 19: 371-74 (December 1942). 
“This new method consists in measuring the 
number of ‘impressions’ of the specific media 
rather than the units purchased (circula- 
tion). The lead in this technique has been 
taken by Life magazine to measure ‘maga- 
zine audiences’ and by Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System to measure ‘new effective pro- 
gram audience.’” Dr. Bush is Director of 
the Division of Journalism, Stanford Univer- 
sity. 

Gatiup, Georce Horace. “The Case 
for the Public Opinion Survey,” New 


York Times Magazine, March 7, 
1934, p- 6 ff. 
Polls are now entering their 8th year in the 
U.S., their 7th in England, and their second 
in Canada, Australia and Sweden. Dr. Gal- 
lup surveys the services the polls may render 
to legislators, lobbyists and public. 
Getier, A.; Kapitan, D.; and Lass- 
we, Harotp Dwicnt. The Differ- 
ential Use of Flexible and Rigid Pro- 
cedures of Content Analysis (Library 
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before the Seventh Annual Library 
Institute at the University of Chicago, 
1942, edited by Pierce Butler, fore. 
word by Louis Round Wilson. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago, 1943, 
366 pp. 

Worr, Howarp. “What about the Asso. 

ciated Press?” Harpers, 186: 258-66 
(February 1943). 
A Guggenheim Fellow who has been inves- 
tigating the history of U.S. press associations 
discusses the issues in the pending federal 
anti-trust suit against AP. 


EFFECTS OF PROPAGANDA 


of Congress, Experimental Division 
for Study of War Time Communica- 
tions, Document no. 12). Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1943. 16 pp., mimeo. 
Statistical study of effect of various kinds of 
instructions on reliability of symbol-counting 
procedures. 

Herzoc, Herta. Survey of Research on 
Children’s Radio Listening. New 
York: Columbia University, Office of 
Radio Research, 1941. 86 pp. 

“Deals with the programs listened to by 
children and is not limited to the so-called 
‘children’s programs,’ i.c., programs de- 
signed for a child audience. . . . Bibliog- 
raphy on children’s radio listening (exclu- 
sive of school and strictly educational broad- 


casts),” pp. 67-72. 
Kapitan, ABRAHAM; and Go psEn, Jo- 


sePH M. Reliability of Certain Cate- 
gories for Classifying Newspaper 
Headlines (Library of Congress, 
Experimental Division for the Study 
of War Time Communications, Docu- 
ment no. 40). Washington, DC., 
1943. 37 pp. mimeo. 

Lettres, Natan C.; and Poot, ITH. 
pE Sota. Communist Propaganda in 
Reaction to Frustration (Library of 
Congress, Experimental Division for 
Study of War Time Communications, 
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